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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


By periodicals,are understood all those publications which issue 
from the press at stated periods. In this sense, it comprehends 
alike almanacs and reviews, annuals and newspapers, and is 
the origin of a distinct branch of literature, and a new mode of 
disseminating knowledge. Constituting a vast portion of the 
power of the press, it illustrates, in connection with all the ma- 
chinery of steam, and organized societies, and railways, and post- 
offices, that remarkable prediction in Daniel, that ‘in the time 
of the end, many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased.’ 

The progress of periodical literature is one of the most re- 
markable features of modern times. Since its origin, within 
three centuries, it has multiplied far beyond any of the more 
permanent productions of letters, and connected itself with all 
the elements, whether moral or mental, political, literary or 
scientific, of civil or social life. It has become almost a living 
voice, uttered by every nation, speaking the sentiments of 
every sect of religion, manners, or politics; of every society of 
science or art; of every kindred and tongue, near or remote, 
‘bond or free,’ within the limits of humankind. It is heard 
‘like the rushing of mighty winds,’ from the thick-peopled 
shores of Europe, and the broad fields of America; like the 
‘sweet south’ from the banks of the Ganges and the plains of 
Persia; in gentle whispers, from the forests of Sydney, from the 
dark coasts of Africa, and the lone isles of the ocean. It comes 
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to us ‘like the sound of many waters, and rushes by to other 
generations. 

The periodical press has now become a new instrument of 
power—ol mighty power for good or evil. Its broad and search- 
ing influence, we all know; for who has not felt its energy on 
his own mind? or seen it in the walks of letters?’ Few inquiries 
into the modes and principles of society can be more interesting 
than an investigation into the origin and nature of this new au- 
thority, the extent of its dominion, the rule of its action, and the 
means, if any, by which it is to be controlled and made benefi- 
cial to the human family. Such an investigation I propose, so 
far as is possible, to make. ‘To do this, I shall first give a de- 
tailed statement of the origin, progress and actual condition of the 
periodical press. ‘The materials necessary for this purpose are 
more widely scattered and less full and precise than exact accu- 
racy requires, yet sufficiently abundant for careful observation 
and deduction. The tables of M. Balbi, a contributor to the 
Revue Encyclopedique, and those very useful records, the Bul- 
letin des Sciences and the Westminster Review, contain many 
interesting facts upon this subject. Indeed, it now begins to re- 
ceive a separate attention, and its statistics will soon be as 
regularly systematized as those of any- other department of 
knowledge. 

1. The history of periodicals is, in its nature, not very obscure. 
The date of the first newspaper is not preserved; but we may 
approximate very near it. They are said to have originated in 
Venice, about the middle of the sixteenth century. The first 
one published in England, was the Politicus Mercurius—a copy 
of which still exists in New Haven, Connecticut—about the year 
1558, during the reign of Elizabeth. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in France, was the Gazette du France, in 1631; in Den- 
mark, was the Danish Courant, under the reign of Christian 1V. 
1644. In 1656, the Danish Mercury in verse, was published in 
Copenhagen. The first Review was the Journal des Savans, 
mare at Paris in 1665; the first English Magazine was the 

onthly Recorder, at London, in 1681. About this period, 
they began to arise in every kingdom of Europe; as at Rome, 
1668; Berlin, 1696; Rotterdam, 1692. The oldest of the pres- 
ent English periodicals is the Gentlemen’s Magazine, which 
was begun in.1731; and however much it may be cast into the 
shade by the brighter glow and fashion of younger works, is 
now dignified by age, and rendered dear to the scholar by the 
contributions of Johnson and the wits of his time. It will be 
observed that in England, the first periodical was a newspaper, 
whilst on the continent, the establishment of literary and sci- 
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entific reviews, if not absolutely the first, were long anterior to 
the general introduction of the minor periodicals. The reason 
doubtless is, that newspapers are the offspring of politics and 
commerce, and can only exist with some degree of political lib- 
erty, while the cultivation of literature and science is perfectly 
consistent with political despotism. The fact of journals being 
found at Moscow and Vienna, does not form an exception, as 
they are there merely the organs of the governments, or the 
announcers of commercial intelligence. In England, newspa- 
pers came with that spirit of liberty which settled the shores 
of America, beheaded Charles I. and terminated with the 
revolution of 1689. Although they existed under the tolerant 
government of protestant Denmark, and were introduced into 
the thick darkness of Russia by that wise innovator, Peter the 
Great, yet on the continent they were very rare, until the 
French revolution introduced new springs of action, and gave a 
new organization to society. They have since multiplied in a 
proportion almost marvellous. The following tables will ex- 
hibit, as accurately as the careful selection of scattered materials 
will admit, the progress and existing condition of the periodical 
press of the world. 
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* The word Presses is used in these tables for brevity, to signify Printing estab- 





TABLE I. 
Table of the Periodical Press of the World. 
COUNTRIES. | Population. Presses, #|Permns 0 & KEM ARKS. 

British Isles, - 23,400,000 (1) 483 48,650 (1) 334 of these are news- 

F rance, - ee 32,000,000 490 65,306 papers. 

Prussia, - - ~ | 11,660,000) 262 44,503 

Austrian Empire, | 32,000,000 80 400,000 

Switzerland, -, - | 2,013,000} 128 15,735 

Pay Bas, - - - | 2,100,000 83 25,301 

Belgium, - - - | 3,800,000 63 60,317 

Wurtemburgh, -/| 1,540,000 48 32,083 

Bavaria, - - - | 4,037,000 48 84,104 

Saxony, - - -| 1,400,000 54 25,925 

Baden, - - -| 1,130,000 22 51,363 

Hanover, - - -/ 1,550,000 19 79,473 

Hesse Darmsdat, | 700,000 18 38,888 

Hesse Cassel, - 592,000 13 45,538 

Muhlenburgh, - {| 508,000 9 56,544 

Saxe Weimar, - 222,000 17 13,058 

Small States,(2) 2,030,000 80 25,038 {(2) This comprehends the 

Papal States,- - | 2,590,000 6 | 431,000 free cities of Hamburgh, 

Sardinia, - - -| 4,045,000 8 509,000 Lubec, Bremen, and the 
Sicily, - - - -| 7,420,000 6 {1,236,000 Dutchies of Nassau, Bruns- 

Tuscany, - - -j| 1,275,000 6 212,500 wick, &c. 

Modena, - - 350,000 2 175,000 




















































































60 Periodical Literature. 
TABLE I.—(Continued.) 
COUNTRIES. | Population.| Presses. |P°HS'°*| REMARKS. 
i ress. 
Parma,- - - - 440,000, 1 | 440,000 
Spain, - - - - | 13,900,000 16 868,000 
Portugal, - - -| 3,530,000 17 207,640 |(3) The most northerm jour- 
Greece, - - -| 5,000,000 5 |1,000,000 nal is printed in Iceland, 
Denmark,(3)- -| 1,950,000 81 | 24,095 by Stevenson. 
Sweden & Norway,| 3,822,000 81 | 47,189 |(4) This includes not only 
Poland,(4) - - | 19,711,312 39 | 505,413 the kingdom of Poland, 
Russia, - ~ - | 51,320,000) 130 | 394,769 but also, the whole of an- 
om cient Poland. The presses 
Total Europe,'236,035,312| 2315 101,951 are nearly allin the former. 
British America, 2,500,000 30 83,333 
Maine, - - - 399,462 15 26,630 
New Hampshire, 269,533 17 15,855 
R. Island, - - 97,210 9 10,801 
Vermont, - - - 280,679 10 28,067 
Connecticut,(5) - 297,711 29 10,265 (5) Of these, 2 are quarterly 
Massachusetts, (6) 610,014 40 15,252 and 2 monthly. 
New York,(7) - 1,913,508, 242 7,820 \(6) Of these, 4 are quarterly, 
New Jersey, - - 320,779 19 16,356 10 monthly, and 1 two- 
Pennsylvania, - | 1,347,672) 126 10,695 monthly. 
Delaware,- - - 76,739 4 19,184 |(7) Of these, 2 are quarterly, 
Maryland, - - 446,913 24 19,454 4 monthly, and 18 daily. 
Virginia, - - - Lat ee 40 30,282 
North Carolina, - 733,470! 25 29,338 
South Carolina, - 581,458) 14 41,532 
Georgia, - - -| 516,504) 22 | 23,767 (8) Ofthese, 1 is quarterly, 
Ohio,(8) - - - 937,679, 99 9,471 3 are monthly, 1 semi- 
Kentucky,- - -|  688,884/ 40 | 17,222 | monthly, and 3 daily. 
Tennessee, - - 684,822 25 27,392 
Indiana, - - - 341,582 30 11,386 
Illinois, - - -| 157,575] 10 | 15,757 
Missouri, - - - 140,084 8 17,510 
Alabama,- - - 309,206 10 30,920 
Mississippi, - - 136,806 6 22,801 
Louisiana, - - 215,791 18 11,986 
Florida, - - - 34,7254 3 11,575 
Arkansas,- - - 30,383 1 30,383 
.Michigan,- - - 31,128 4 7,782 
Dist. Columbia, (9) 39,858 12 3,321 (9) Of these, 3 are daily. 
Total N, America, 
except Mexico, | 15,336,441’ 932 16,455 , 











British India,- - ;114,430,000|(1) 50 


2,721,500 
100,000,000 


12,500,000 
3,000,000 
830,000 





Chinese Empire, | 300,000,000 3 
Japan, - - - | 25,000,000 0 
Ottoman Asia, - | 12,500,000 1 
Persia,- - - - | 9,000,000\(2) 3 
Ceylon, - - -| 830,000 1 
Rest of Asia,- - | 59,000,000 0 

Total Asia,|519,960,000 58 








8,981,777 


(1) In Bengal, 40; the rest 
are in Bombay and at 
Fort St. George. 


(2) At Tifflis, in the prov- 
ince of Georgia, in three 
different languages. 
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TABLE I.—({Continued.) 





COUNTRIES. 


Population. 


Presses. 


\Persons to a 
Press. 


REMARKS. 





Colombia, 
Central America, | 
Mexico, 
Lower Peru, 
Upper Peru, 
Brazil, 

Republic of Chili, 
Rio de La Plata, 
Spanish America, 
Dutch America, © 
French America, 
Danish America, 
Republic of Hayti, 


| 
! 





3,000,000) 
1,600,000! 
8,000,000 
1,700,000, 
1,500,000) 
5,000,000 
1,400,000 
650,000 
1,400,000 
114,000 
240,000 
110,000 
950,000 
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Ben 
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150,000 
320,000 
285,714 

89,473 
375,000 





} 
| We have no means of as- 
jcertaining the present number 
of journals in South Ameri- 
ca; but those stated here, are 
the number given by M. Bal- 


“|bi, for 1828, 





Total South A- 
merica, Mexico, & 
West Indies. | 


25,664,000 


140 


183,314 





Cape Good Hope, | 
Isle of France, 
Isle of Bourbon, 
Gold Coast, 
Egypt, 

Tripoli, 

Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, 
Elsewhere, 





Total Africa, 


| 
18,000 
14,000 


3000,000 
660,000 


9,000 
7,000 


3,000,000 
660,000 








‘60,000,000 | 


13 


4,285,714 





New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s I. 
Batavia, - - 
Otaheite, - - 
Other Islands, 


Total Oceanic, - | 


60,000 


(: 
9,360,000 


130,000 
9,000,000 


12,000 


9,360,000 
130,000 


The total population of 
Africa cannot be known; it 
is here stated according to 
geographers. 


(3) The most southern 
paper printed in the world is 
issued from Launerter, Van 
Dieman’s Island. 








18,550,000 





1,855,000 





RECAPITULATION. 


Europe, 

North America, 
except Mexico, 

South America 

Mexico and West 

Indies, 
Africa, 
Asia, 


Oceanic, 


World, 





236,035,312 
15,336,441 


25,664,000 
60,000,000 


519,960,090 


18,550,000 


2,315 
932 


140 


13 
58 
10 


101,951 


183,314 
4.985.714 ed with much care, and from 
8.981.777 many authorities, and it is 
1,855,000 hoped, will give a birdseye 





Nore. These tables are 
compiled as near as possible 
for the year 1830. In the 
United States the press is so 
fluctuating, the compiler is 
well aware, that in some of 


16,455|the states, the numbers are 


not exact—probably, under- 
rated, 
This table hasbeen prepar- 


wiew of the state of one great 








{875,545,753 











2.552,749\tePartment of human im- 
me fit 


provement. 
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TABLE II. 


Classification of Periodicals in different countries. 
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COUNTRIES. 





Literary. 
Scientific. 





Prussia, 
Poland, 

W urtemburgh, 
Pay Bas, 
Denmark, 
Russia, 


City of Paris, 





Proportion in Eu- | 
rope. 


New York, 
Ohio, 
Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 





— wom 
aK SS 


34 
44 
9 








212} 201| 41 | 128 


coanel | a | Religious. 





Com. and Arts. 


Political. 
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40 | 


| Education. 


—— 


o> 
ww 


aowil | 





efi tals | Miscellaneous. 


REMARKS. 





(1) In Prussia the journals 
of education are included 
under other heads, 


The journals under the 
head of commerce, are 
chiefly those styled an- 
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noncing, i. e. advertis- 
ing. 
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a1 | 10 | 39 





| 204! 
87 
23 
23 

110 
22 
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The newspapers of the 
U. States are of a very 
miscellaneous character; 
their proper denomination 
is political and commer- 
cial. 
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These tables are calcu- 
lated for the year 1830. 





TABLE III. 
Exhibiting the circulation and expenses of the Press. 





Daily Weekly 
circulation. |circulation. 


PAPERS. 


Subscription 


REMARKS, 





Moniteur (Fr.) 
Constitutionnel (Fr) 
Journal De Debats 
Lond. Times (Eng.) 
Morning Chronicle 
N. Y. Courier 


4,000 |New York 
20,000 | Observer, 
14,000 20,000. 
10,000 

4,000 

3,000 








Christian 
Advocate, 


To French 
papers, from 


om to $20. 


nglish day- 


lies, $40. 


New York 


Jour. of Commerce 


2,000 


25,000, 





daylies, $10. 





The English papers pay 
54 cents stamp duty on each 
sheet ; hence, the Times 
pays $200,000! perannum. 
They also pay $1 per ream 
higher for their paper than 
the Americans. 





TABLE IV. 
Progress of Periodicals. 














IN ENGLAND. IN AMERICA—(Norrs.) 
Year 1696, 9 Periodicals. Year 1775, 42 Periodicals. 
” 1808, 145 ” ” 1810, 378 ” 

» 1830, 483 ” * 1830, 932 ” 
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1. The first and an irresistible inference from these tables 
is, that periodical literature and free institutions have gone 
hand in hand together. Thus in Europe the press of Switzer- 
land, Saxe Weimer, Pay Bas, England, Prussia, and France, 
is out of all proportion greater taan that of Russia, Austria, 
and the Italian states. The former are, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Prussia, all constitutional governments, all tolerant 
in religion, and except France, all protestant. The latter are 
all despotic, and all intolerant. There is some exception to be 
made, however, in favor of England and against Germany, on 
account of the great difference in the expense of publication: 
Germany being the greatest and cheapest mart of publication, 
and in England all printing being enhanced by the enormous 
governmental duties. We should naturally look to England, as 
that country in which periodical literature would flourish most, 
and so it undoubtedly would, but for the increased expense of 
printing. In the United States, where more freedom of action 
prevails, we see the number of periodicals, especially newspa- 
pers, enormously increased. ‘There can be no doubt, there is 
also action and reaction. As free institutions are gradually es- 
tablished in Europe, the press will render them more durable 


and enlarged, till it becomes impossible to resist the gradually _ 


accumulating mass which presses against the old barriers and 
renders necessary a new constitution of things. 

A particular illustration of this influence of the press upon 
opinion, and the reaction of liberal institutions upon the press, 
may be found in England and Franee. The first newspaper 
press established in England, we have already seen, was during 
the reign of Elizabeth, at which period, compared with the 
present, the government of England was almost despotic, and 
the influence of opinion unfelt. The press barely existed till 
the encroachments and tyranny of Charles I. had excited 
open rebellion; and with itcame the political writings of John 
Milton and many others of wit and genius. Then the press 
grew and its power became irresistible. From the moment 
that Milton and Baxter and Waller, with a brilliant host around 
them, had shown the true power of literature, and graced it 
with pure morals, and sparkling’ wit, and lofty courage, the press 
and freedom became inseparable elements of the British con- 
stitution. What periodical literature has since been in England, 
no one need be informed. The satire of Pope, the wit of 
Addison, the dignity of Johnson, the invective of Junius, and 
the vigor of Brougham, have in succession, given it celebrity 
and power. And at the present moment, we see the periodical 
press of England directed by vigorous and enlightened intel- 
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lects, swaying the multitude to vast efforts of surpassing interest 
to the human race—to the suppression of slavery among the 
millions of the Indies—to the right government of the more 
than millions on the Ganges—to the reformation of all those 
systems, political or ecclesiastical, which have so long oppressed 
Britain herself. 

In France, a similar, but briefer history is recorded. The 
establishment of literary reviews there, was of early date; but 
newspapers flourished little before the French revolution. It 
was literature and science, which gave birth to that event; and 
the literary men of the nation had prepared the public mind 
for the change, by the wide dissemination of liberal opinions. 
With the change, the press acquired new power, and in its turn, 
made new contributions to the spirit of revolution. No sooner 
had the old regimé been broken down, than the press had ac- 
quired an impregnable position in the favor of the people. It 
continued to increase even under the despotism of the Dictator, 
Bonaparte, who, while he encouraged every thing, which im- 
proved science, or adorned letters, sought to control the exer- 
cise of political opinions. Under Charles X. we have seen 
a complete revolution effected by an attempt to fetter the press; 
and it is now established in France, with a permanency and a 
power, scarcely inferior to what it has obtained in England. 

The same illustration which is here given in respect to Eng- 
land and France, might also be extended to Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and other countries. Where the press has gone, 
there goes constitutional liberty, and there it will continue to 
dwell. 

Another inference which may be drawn from the state of 
periodical literature is, that it isin the highest degree favorable 
to the progress of christianity. While the periodical press has 
penetrated every portion of the christian world, even the forests 
of Siberia, and the snows of Iceland, the pagan and mahomme- 
dan nations have felt nothing of its influence. Among all the 
500,000,000 of Asia, if we except the fifty presses established 
in British India, not a half dozen periodicals go forth to give 
their light and instruction to the people. There the nations are 
literally ‘sitting under the shadow of darkness.’ Can we sup- 
pose they would remain pagan; that they or any body would 
worship the beasts or become sacrifices upon the altar of fire, 
if informed, with all the vivid power of the press, upon the glo- 
rious consummation to which human nature might arrive? 
Could the mahommedan, even with the pleasures of his terrestri- 
al paradise in view, or even the poor Indian, when he beholds 


* Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced ; 
Some happier island, in the watery waste ; 
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continue to acknowledge the Koran, or bow to thie image, when 
warmed by the influence of christianity, diffused by the power 
of the press? It is true, the mass must first be taught to read; 
but give the intelligent few the press, and knowledge will fol- 
low it as light the pathway of the sun. Wherever periadicals 
have been established, the effect has been to enlighten ignorance, 
to destroy restraints upon Opinion, and to abolish corruptions 
upon christianity—all circumstances favorable to the growth 
and progress of the christian system. It is by such means, that 
the inquisition has been destroyed; that the union of church 
and state in Europe is becoming weaker and weaker; that the 
bible is disseminating throughout the world, and the cause of 
education upheld. Indeed, the invention of printing and the 
reformation were nearly coevai in time; and now the periodical 
press and the Bible are going hand in hand, through millions 
in darkness, as did the ark of the covenant and the pillar of tire 
before it, through the wilderness of old. 

But the important consequences and power of the periodical 
press in respect to free institutions and the progress of christi- 
anity,are not the only ones,upon which the enlightened observer 
is called tocomment. There are other influences of the press, 
which, if they do not appear so strongly in statistical tables, are 
not less obvious to the understanding. One of them is the influ- 
ence of journalizing upon the extension of general intelligence. 
There is no doubt that periodicals, especially the newspaper 
press, have contributed more than any one cause to disseminate 
intelligence and excite the love of reading among the common 
people of civilized countries. They contain, as all know, 
exactly that spicy and exciting mixture, which ministers so 
powerfully to the intellectual appetite of mankind; and it may 
well be doubted, whether half of those, who now peruse the 
political discussions, or dwell upon the gossip of the day, would 
even have learned to read, or if learnt, have exercised the 
faculty, without the means which this species of literature 
held out, of gratifying curiosity or furnishing amusement. 
Could books have ever supplied their place? With all the mi- 
nuteness of division and subdivision, could they have ever fur- 
nished equal variety? Or, can the utmost ingenuity make 
them equally cheap? Be this as it may, no one can doubt 
that periodical literature has a great, an increasing and perma- 
nent influence upon the general intelligence of the mass of the 
people. Knowledge has been more generally diffused, and the 
average measure of attainment advanced. Thousands now 
read and study the political and religious systems of the day, 
and are fast acquiring the elements of science from monthly 
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tracts, or penny magazines, where one in the days of Elizabeth 
gathered them from some scarce and dear bought volume. 

A fact, as exhibited in the second table, in reference to the 
United States, especially, may here be noticed; it is the mach 
larger proportion of scientific journals published in Europe 
than in the United States. The state of New York, with its 
two millions of people and commercial Babylon, has ‘but one 
journal which may be called scientific, while Paris has seventy- 
seven; the whole union has bnt ten, while Prussia-alone has 
fifty-eight. In Europe, the journals devoted to arts, science 
and letters, are much more numerous than those attached to 
politics and commerce. In our country the case is exactly 
reversed. There are ten journals discussing ephemeral politics, 
where one even touches upon the borders of science or the arts. 
And if some bolder spirit, imbued with the love of learning and 
the desire of communicating it to others, should commit the 
mistake of attempting a high and liberal journal of letters and 
science, with what frigidity is it received? How slowly does 
it linger along? And often, how unregretted, perish! The 
truth is, that in Europe, literatare as well as science, is a sepa- 
rate profession, to which men devote their lives, and in which 
success is synonymous with wealth and fame; that each depart- 
ment, sect, and opinion of this profession, hae its official period- 
ical, supported by the elite of its corps, and nourished by all 
the favorers of learning. ‘Take, for example, the journals of 
Paris, in which M. de Chataubriand with other celebrated 
names appear, as the editors of the Constitutionnel; the Duc de 
Broglio and others, of another leading journal; M. de Argout 
and the ministry, of another; and where one review—the Ency- 
clopedique—has for its collaborators, hundreds of minds known 
to letters, to fame,and genius. Here, literature is but the inci- 
dent of other objects, and journals are established, not to culti- 

vate taste and knowledge, but as ministering to the love of 
excitement and novelty. This fact is conclusive, that however 
self-adulatory we may be, and however much we may boast of 
our political privileges, we have less taste for, and devote far 
less time and industry to the cultivation of letters and science, 
than the comparatively crippled people of Europe. 

In addition to the great points we have already noticed, 
periodicals have alsothe merit of becoming the depositaries of 
those minor efforts of genius, which, as they are commonly tran- 
sient and temporary, would otherwise be neither known nor 
preserved. Many may afford delight and amusement, by 
the exercise of an active imagination, or excursive wit, who 
have neither the patience of thought, or diligence of labor 
required to produce a continued and methodical work. Such 
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are those who furnish most of what is interesting in the minor 
poems and narratives of the day; and such also, were those 
who in former times gave dignity and celebrity to the British 
essays. On the pages of periodicals only, do Steele, Hawksworth 
and Dennie survive. The Spectator, more than Cato, prolongs 
the memory of Addison; and even the English Dictionary, 
supposed to be that enduring monument of its author, grows dim 
as time advances, while the Rambler freshens and greens with 
the lapse of years. 

But it is not enough to consider periodicals merely in a favor- 
able point of view; they doubtless have their disadv: antages, as 
every good has its attendantevil. An obvious one is, the diminu- 
tion of sound scholarship and thorough learning, as distinguished 
from light literature and general facts. There is now not only a 
Jess knowledge of ancient learning, but less accuracy in inves 
tigation, and less zeal in the pursuit of remote truths, or intricate 
details, than characterized the times when scholars were a sep- 
arate caste,and learning an eminent distinction. That this is 
in some measure, the effect of a multiplication of periodicals, 
there is little doubt. They are of a light and exciting nature, 
multifarious in their contents, and without system in their de- 
tails. Hence, while in their very nature, they increase the 
number of readers, they also divert the attention of the studious 
and the inquiring from the paths of learning, to the more pleas- 
ant walks of novelty; a knowledge of many facts is mistaken 
for science; and those are now satisfied with the superficial, 
who in a different age would have penetrated the very depths 
and mysteries of the most abstruse subjects of study. 

Another disadvantage attendant upon the great diffusion of 
periodical writing, is the degeneracy of criticism. Sound judg- 
ment and refined taste, the true foundations of criticism, exist 
in as great degree now, as formerly; but it is not exercised as 
independently “and impartially. The press, once a rare thing, 
and of high price, the organ of the learned, and difficult to 
control, is now cheapened in the market, found at every door, 
accessible on every side to flattery, or resentment; to pecuniary 
profit, or ambitious reward. Hence, it no longer utters the 
voice of literary justice; but, like the world, 


‘Its ready visit pays, where fortune smiles,” 


and holds its principles at the command of its interest. This 
difliculty must increase, as the press increases. The fault is not 
with it, but with the mode of itsexistence. It is a creature of 
private, not public patronage. It looks to the wealthy of the 
land for custom; to the leaders of parties for patrons; and 
must vary as they vary, or lose its aliment and its readers. 
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Does any one want evidence of this? Let him look at the news- 
paper, or the periodical press generally, of this country. How 
many papers regularly utter flattery and commendation upon 
the works of particular publishers?) How many papers have 
risen, as if by magic, to great circulation and influence, under 
the patronage of particular men and parties?) How many 
papers have at once perished, because their editors dared to 
express independent opinions? From this state of things has 
risen the modern art of puffing—an art sufficiently unpleasant, 
when used openly by an individual for his own benefit, but 
absolutely odious when practised by those to whom we look as 
the organs of correct criticism and the disseminators of truth. 
Into this practice, however, the press has fallen to a degree of- 
fensive to decorum, and destructive of equity. The practice 
of puffing has almost driven out of existence pure and honest 
criticism. Nothing can be supposed more improving to author- 
ship, or more useful to the literary public, than a discriminating 
and impartial investigation into the defects and merits of literary 
works. ‘This is legitimate criticism and the proper foundation 
of correct public taste. Yet such is the obvious subserviency 
of the press to interest or resentment, that little confidence is 
now placed by any, in its judgments upon the literature of the 
day. Works are praised or blamed by the name of the author, 
or oftener of the publisher, by the sum that has been paid for 
the copyright, by the breadth of its pages, or, perhaps, the color 
of its binding! The lofty and unbending Spartan critic, in 
whose breath authors and printers once lived, now 


‘Pleased with a rattle, and tickled with a straw.” 


lavishes unmeasured praises upon him, who generously presents 
him with a volume, or nobly honors him with the patronage of 
his establishment. If, perchance, that volume be written bya 
rival in the trade; or worse, by one unknown to fame; or worse 
yet, is published by one who has forgotten the critic; what terms 
of invective, what language of contempt are sufficient for the 
wretched author? alas! what would be his fate, if the reproaches 
of one critic were not quickly wiped off by the venal adulation 
of another. Degrading as is this condition of things, it arises 
from the very multiplication of the press. The more it is mul- 
tiplied, the more it assimilates to individuals, and the more it 
becomes dependent upon private patronage. The consequence 
will be, that the opinions of separate presses will not be regarded 
till they are gathered into an aggregated whole. 

Another evil of periodical literature, is its tendency to licen- 
tiousness. Brief and current articles partake much more of 
passion, than books deliberately written and carefully revised. 
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They are likewise necessarily more personal and more contro- 
versial. That they should therefore partake of the heats of the 
day, and be occasionally carried beyond the bounds of propri- 
ety and justice, is not surprising. But it has gone farther, and 
made rude attacks upon character and unnecessary exposures of 
private life, the frequent if not habitual business of its existence. 
But, is this altogether the fault of the press? Has the state of 
society nothing to do with it? Are the laws suflicient for the 
preservation of order? Can he who sustains and winks at an 
assault upon his neighbor, complain of one upon himself? Is 
it not the toleration of the public, which creates the licentious- 
ness complained of? These questions lead us to the considera- 
tion of the means, if any, by which the press can be restrained 
and improved. This investigation is the more important, as no 
weapon of human invention, and no mode of influencing soci- 
ety, is so powerful as the periodical press. 

At the very first appearance of periodicals, it was seen by the 
governments, that they would diffuse too much light, and be 
too strong in their influence for the permanent existence of that 
darkness and passiveness, which alone consist with temporal and 
spiritual despotism. 

Accordingly, they were at once placed under the censorship, 
and in those days of arbitrary power, little or no resistance was 
offered to measures, which, under pretence of preserving public 
morals and private rights, were in fact aimed at perpetuating 
the subjection of the people to despotic and hereditary author- 
ity. But the right of speech—and the liberty of the press is 
little else than the right of speech—was too necessary to 
all mankind, and too essential a part of personal existence, not 
to be soon asserted by all, who had risen asingle degree in the 
scale of intellectual improvement; accordingly, we have seen 
the contest which for two centuries has been going on between 
the press and absolutism, in relation to the right of publication; 
we have seen that a step once gained by the press has never 
been lost; that it has obtained almost incontrollable influence 
over the most powerful nation of the earth; that in a second, it 
has defied one dynasty and overthrown another; and that in 
fact, the government censorship cannot exist one step beyond 
the limits of despotism. In truth, the censorship, as an instru- 
ment of controlling the press in the hands of governments, cannot 
endure. The spirit of the age is against it; and the same unlim- 
ited power of opinion, which compelled the sultan to establish 
a press in Constantinople, and Mahomed Ali, at Cairo, will 
also compel them to submit to the freedom of its action. But 
how then is the press to be controlled? Are the Jaws sufficient 
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to restrain it from wrong? In America, it has always existed 
without the censorship, and the law of libel is its only restraint. 
It must be confessed, however, that the /aw has been merely a 
nullity; for no sooner is redress sought against the slanderer 
and the libeller, than the jealousy universally fel: in favor of 
the liberty of the press, is successfully appealed to; and the 
private wrong is forgotten by the jury in its zeal for the public 
interest. In this manner the evil has acquired impunity, till 
custom has so inured it to the public mind, that what in private 
life is thought insult and outrage, is submitted to from the press, 
as a matter of course, and grossness of any kind no longer 
offends. Is there then no remedy for the abuse of the press? 
There is—but it lies only with the people. If the press in its 
might, be the throne; there is power behind the throne—the people, 
who support the press, and whose opinions it speaks: and this 
in a free country, would seem to be the only superior authority. 
Can the people complain of the licentiousness of the press, 
when it subsists by their patronage,and breathes their opinions? 
Can that publisher be impugned in the forum of public opinion, 
whose libels offend no taste, whose outrages withdraw no 
support? 

The whole depends upon public opinion, or rather, public 
morals. It will be licentious, when the people are licentious; 
corrupt, when they are corrupt; superficial, when they are 
superticial; but in the formation of this very public opinion, the 
press itself reacts, and becomes the great /ever with which to 
work. How guarded, then, in the exercise of his talents, should 
be every one, who gifted by Providence with the abilities to 
write or to teach, is sent forth to minister to the knowledge 
and form the opinions of men! Though millions read, and 
millions are tauglit, yet, compared with the mass, few write and 
few teach. The time is coming, however, when from the 
cheapness of production, and the facility of execution, the pe- 
riodicals of our country will become as numerous as its churches; 
when every colerie will have its organ; when every institution 
will have its press, and printing, like writing, be the trade of 
all. Nor is this true of our country only. The spirit which 
generates the press, like fire in the prairie, is communicating 
from mind to mind, through the christian world; nor is this all: 
itssparks are falling on the dry stubble of pagan Asia, and its 
fire will soon be lit up on the steppes of Persia, by the sands of 
the Nile,and on the banks of Euphrates. How magnified then 
will be the influence of intelligent man on his fellow-man! 
The eloquence of the voice now sways its thousands; but the 
eloquence of the press goes forth to multitudes as numerous as the 
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leaves of autumn; its echoes are repeated from shore to shore, 
from nation to nation, from generation to generation, while time 
endures. 





THE WINTER KING, 


BY MISS H, F, GOULD. 


O! what will become of thee, poor little bird? 

The muttering storin in the distance is heard; 

The rough winds are waking, the clouds growing black; 
They °li soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back! 
From what sunny clime hast thou wandered away? 
And what art thou doing, this cold winter day ? 


I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree— 
The storm does ‘nt trouble me! Pee, dee, dee. 


But, what makes thee seem so unconscious of care? 
The brown earth is frozen, the branches are bare: 
And how canst thou be so light-hearted and free, 
Like Liberty’s form, with the spirit of glee, 

Wher: no place is near for thy evening rest, 

No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest? 


Because the same hand is a shelter for me, 
That took off the summer leaves—VPee, dee, dee. 


But, man feels a burden of care and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster, and binding the sheaf ! 
In summer we faint, in the winter we ’re chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled. 

We take from the ocean, the earth, and the air, 
Yet, all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 


A very small portion sufficient will be, 
If sweetened with gratitude! Pee, dee, dee. 


I thank thee, bright monitor! what thou hast taught 
Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 

We look at the clouds—while the bird has an eye 
To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 
And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 

That I may be sure whence my oracle came. 


Because in all weather I °m merry and free, 
They call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee. 


But, soon there °ll be ice weighing down the light bough 
On which thou art flitting so playfully now; 

And, though there *s a vesture wel] fitted and warm, 
Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 

What, then, wilt thou do with thy little bare feet, 

To save them {rom pain, ’mid the frost and the sleet? 


I can draw them right up in my feathers, you see! 
To warm them, and fly away! Pee, «lee, dee! 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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ISABELLE AND HER SISTER KATE, AND THEIR COUSIN. 


Mistakes and misunderstandings are not such bad things after 
all—at least not always so. Circumstances alter cases. 

I remember acase quite in point. Every body in the county 
admired Isabelle Edmunds, and in truth, she was an admirable 
creature, just made for adoration and sonneteering and falling 
in love with; and accordingly all the county of was in love 
with her. The columns of every Argus and Herald and 
Sentinel and Gazette and Spectator and all manner of news- 
papers, abounded with the effusions, supplicatory and declar- 
atory, of her worshippers—in short, Miss Isabelle was the 
object of all the spare ‘ideality’ in all the region round about. 
Now, I shall not inform my respected readers how she looked— 
you may just think of a Venus—a Psyche—a Madonna—a 
fairy—an angel, and so forth, and you will havea very definite 
idea on the point. I must run on with my story. I am not 
about to choose this angel for my heroine, because she is too 
handsome—and too much like other heroines for my purpose. 
But Miss Isabelle had a sister, and I think I shall take her. 
‘Little Kate,’—for she was always spoken of in the diminutive— 
was some years younger than her sister, and somewhat shorter 
in stature. She had no pretensions to beauty—none at all— 
yet there was a certain something—a certain—In short, sir, she 
looked very much like Mrs. A. or Miss G. whom you admire 
so much—though you always declare she is not handsome. 

It requires very peculiar talent to be overlooked with a good 
grace, and in this talent, Miss Kate remarkably excelled. She 
was as placid and happy by the side of her brilliant sister, as 
any little contented star, that for ages has twinkled on, unno- 
ticed, and almost eclipsed, by the side of the peerless moon. 
Indeed, the only art or science, in which Kate ever made any 
grent proficiency, was the art and science of being happy—and 
in this she so remarkably excelled, that one could scarcely be in 
her presence half an hour without feeling unaccountably 
comfortable themselves. 

She had a world of sprightliness—a deal of simplicity and 
affection—with a dash of goodnatured shrewdness, that after 
all, kept you more in awe than you would ever suppose you could 
be kept, by such a merry, goodnatured little nobody. Not one 
of Isabelle’s adorers ever looked at her with such devout admi- 
ration as did the laughter-loving Kate. No one was so ready to 
run, wait, and tend—to be up stairs and down stairs, and every- 
where, in ten minutes, when Isabelle was dressing for conquest; 
in short she was, as the dedications of books sometimesset forth, 
her ladyship’s most obedient, most devoted servant. 





















But if I am going to tell my story, ] must not keep you all 
night, looking at pictures; so now to my tale, which i shall 
commence in manner and form the following. 

It came to pass that a certain college valedictorian and a far- 
off cousin of the two sisters, came down to pass the first few 
months of his free-agency at their father’s; and, as aforesaid, 
he had carried off the first college honor, besides the hearts of 
all the ladies in the front gallery at his last commencement. 

So interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes—and all that, was 
the reputation he left with the gentlersex. But alas, poor Ed- 
ward—what did all this advantage him? so long as he was 
afflicted with that unutterable, indescribable malady, commonly 
rendered bashfulness—a wors? nullifier than any ever heard of 
in Carolina. Should you see him in company, you would really 
suppose him ashamed of his remarkably handsome person and 
cultivated mind. When he began to speak, you felt tempted 
to throw open the window and offer him a smelling bottle—he 
made such a distressing affair of it; and as to speaking to a lady! 
the thing was not to be thought of. 

When Kate heard that this ‘rara avis’ was coming to her 

father’s, she felt unaccountably interested to see him; of course— 
because he was her cousin, and because—a dozen other things 
too numerous to mention. 
- He came—and was for one or two days an object of: great 
commiseration as well] as admiration to the whole family circle. 
After awhile, however, he grew quite domestic; entered the 
room straight forward, instead of stealing in sideways—talked off 
whole sentences without stopping—looked Miss Isabelle full 
in the face without blushing—even tried his skill at sketch- 
ing patterns, and winding silk—read poetry and played the 
flute with the ladies—romped and frolicked with the children, 
and in short, as old John observed, was ‘as pleasant as a psalm 
book, from morning till night.’ ‘ 

Divers reports began to spread abroad in the neighborhood, 
and great confusion was heard in the camp of Miss Isabelle’s 
admirers. It was stated with great precision, how many times 
they had ridden—walked—talked together, and even all they 
had said. In short, the whole neighborhood was full of 


‘That strange knowledge that doth come 
We know not how—we know not where.’ 


As for Katy, she always gave all admirers to her sister ‘ex 
officio,,—so, she thought * that of all the men she had ever seen, 
she should like cousin Edward best for a brother,’ and she did 
hope Isabelle would like him as much she did; and for some 
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reason or other, her speculations were remarkably drawn to this 
point; and yet, for some reason or other, she felt as if she could 
not ask any questions about it. 

At last, events appeared to draw toward a crisis. Edward 
became more and more * brown studious’ every day, and he and 
Isabelle had divers solitary walks and confabulations, from which 
they returned with a peculiar solemnity of countenance.— 
Moreover, the quick-sighted little Kate noticed that when Ed- 
ward was with herself he seemed to talk as though he talked 
not, while with Isabelle he was all animation and interest; that 
he was constantly falling into trances and reveries, and broke 
off the thread of conversation abruptly; and in short, had every 
appearance of a person who would be glad to say something, 
if he only knew how. ; 

‘So, said Kate to herself, ‘they neither of them speak to 
me about it—I should think they might; Belle I should think 
would—and Edward knows | ama good friend of his; I know 
he is thinking of it all the time—he might as well tell me—and 
be shall.’ 

The next morning Miss Kate was sitting in the little back | 
parlor. Isabelle was gone out shopping, and Edward was— _ 
she did not know where. Oh, no, here he is—coming book in 
hand into the self same little room— now for it,’ said the merry 
girl, mentally— Vl make a charge at him.’ She looked up; 
Master Edward was sitting diagonally on the sofa, twirling 
the leavesof his book in a very unscholarlike manner: he looked 
out of the window and—then he walked to the sideboard and 
poured out three tumblers of water—then he drew a chair up to 
the work-table and took up first one ball of cotton—looked it all 
over—and laid itdown again—then another—then he picked up 
the scissors and minced up two or three little bits of paper; and 
then he began to pull the needles out of the needle-book, and 
put them back agaif. 

* Do-you wish for some sewing, sir?’ said the young lady, after 
having very composedly superintended these operations. 

‘How ma’am—what?’ said he starting, and upsetting 
box, stand and all, upon the floor. 

‘Now cousin, Pl thank you to pick up that cotton’ said Kate, 
as the confused collegian stood staring at the cotton balls rolling 
in divers directions. It takes some time to picl: up all the things 
in a lady’s work-hox; but at last peace was restored, and with 
it came a long pause. 

‘Well, cousin,’ said Kate, in about ten minutes—‘if you can’t 
speak, [can; you have something to tell me, you know you 
lave, 
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*Well—I know I have,’ said the scholar, in a tone of hearty 
vexation. 

*There’s no need of being so fierce about it, said the mis- 
chievous maiden; ‘nor of tangling my silk, and picking out all 
my needles, and upsetting my work box, as preparatory cere- 
monies.’ 

‘There is never any need of being a fool, Kate, and I am 
vexed that I cannot say’ ° ° * (a pause.) 

‘Well, sir, you have displayed a reasonable fluency so far; 
don’t you feel as if you could finish? Don’t be alarmed; 1 
should like, of all things, to be your confidante.’ 

But Edward did not finish; his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and he appeared to be going into convulsions. 

‘Well I must finish for you, I suppose,’ said the young lady: 
* the short of the matter is, Master Edward, you are in love; and 
have exhibited all the phenomena thereof this fortnight. Now 
you know Lama friendly little body, so do be tractable, and 
tell me the rest. Have you said any thing to her about it?” 

‘To her? to who? said Edward. starting. * Why Isabelle, to 
be sure; it’s she,is’nt it?” * No, Miss Catharine, it’s you!’ said 
the scholar, who, like most bashful persons, could be amazingly 
explicit when he spoke at all. 

Poor little Kate! it was her turn to look at the cotton balls, 
and to exhibit symptoms of scarlet fever; and while she is think- 
ing what to say next, you may read the next piece in the 
magazine. MAY. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, WHOSE EDUCATION 
HAS BEEN NEGLECTED. 


Mr. Eprror, 

I am a young gentleman, whose education has been neglect- 
ed; a case which is very remarkable in this country, and one 
which is extremely distressing to a sensitive mind, as well on 
account of its singularity, as of its distressing influence upon the 
aspiring hopes of ambitious juvenility. Having consulted my 
friends, who, fortunately for me, compose a very numerous and 
highly enlightened body, I found, to my surprise, that there 
existed a considerable diversity of opinion among them, as to 
the best mode of cultivating an adult, but neglected intellect. 
One presented me with an essay on physical education; another 
offered me a work on the philosophy of the human mind. One 
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friend advised me to study, another directed me to travel, and 
a third counselled me to get married. I was invited by one 
friend to go to the Mechanic’s Institute, while another suggest- 
ed the Woodward High Schvoel; and I was, in short, directed 
successively to the museum, the circulating library, the lyceum, 
the theatre, the Miami university, the infant school, the sporting 
club, and the penitentiary. Above all, 1 was most particularly 
urged to make no determination until I had laid my very sin- 
gular and interesting case before the public, through the medi- 
um of your magazine. 

I beg you not to infer from the foregoing remarks, that I am 
entirely ignorant or illiterate. On the contrary, I have always 
been accustomed to the best society which this country affords, 
and have read with avidity, and with some care, the most ap- 
proved works in the English language. But then it has so 
happened that I understand no other tongue. I was not aware 
of my own deficiencies, or of the awful state of ignorance in 
which I stood, until last fall, when I heard some Icctures, in 
which the important proposition was announced, that in order 
to understand the English language, it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted with those of Greece and Rome. I confess that I was 
somewhat startled by this novel hypothesis. Having associated 
all my life with those who spoke my native tongue with purity 
and elegance, and mingled much with another class, who use 
all its strong, though coarse idioms; and having been a devoted 
reader of Johnson, Addison, Goldsmith, Shakspeare, and other 
masters of English composition, I had supposed that there was 
no legitimate word in our vernacular, of which I did not know 
the meaning; nora sentence, constructed with grammatical ac- 
curacy, in which I could not understand the precise idea intend- 
ed to be conveyed, pursue the train of reasoning, discover the 
precise shade of thought, and appreciate the beauties of senti- 
mentor style. I can even remember the sensations of delight 
with which, when a child, I beheld the arcana of philological 
knowledge expanding and disclosing its wonders and its beau- 
ties (o my inquisitive mind. Jt was like the gradual, but beau- 
tiful process by which the landscape is decorated in the vernal 
season with vegetation and flowers—when the warm, soft breeze 
and brilliant sanshine, predispose the heart to enjoyment, and 
the buds are seen opening one by one, and the flowers exposing 
in succession their delicate or their gaudy colors, until the whole 
scene is richly clad, the hills glow with vivid beauty, and the 
valleys teem with an exquisite variety of hue and fragrance. 
It is thus that the lights and shades of thought are disclosed to 
the young and ardent mind; it is thus that the diversified and 
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delicate texture of a vernacular tongue is expanded to the men- 
taleye. It was at first an unmeaning mass of words, in which 
here and there a familiar sound was recognized. But that which, 
like the bleak hill and leafless bough, had been cheerless to the 
eye, becomes, when lighted by the sanbeam, and adorned by 
the bud, the leaf, the flower, and the fruit, all life and beauty. 
I can remember the sensation of thrilling joy caused by the 
shooting of a young idea, and the music of a mother’s voice 
when it touched upon a chord of the heart, or when it caused 
some latent germ of thought to expand to my astonished intel- 
lect. Knowledge is received, and thought expressed, through 
the medium of words; and no words can ever be so indelibly 
impressed upon the memory, as those which were associated 
with our first impressions; none can ever convey to the mind a 
meaning so precise, or an emotion sointense. Itisthe language 
of nature; it is the mother tongue. It is that in which we are 
accustomed to embody every joy, and every sorrow; and it is 
difficult to understand how any perception of a natural object, 
or of a thought, or of a train of argument, can be rendered 
more clear by the aid ofa foreign tongue, than when expressed 
in that which is blended with the affections, deeply seated in 
the memory, and associated with every operation of the mind 
and transaction of life. 

Such was the reasoning of my young and inexperienced mind. 
Bat I find that 1 was altogether mistaken. We ascertain the 
character of a tree almost instantaneously, by an inspection of 
the leaf, the flower, the fruit, and the bark; and not by digging 
into the ground in search of the seed from which it sprung. 
Bat the philologist forbids this simple and very obvious process, 
carries us down to the deeply hidden root of the word, and bids 
us to seek out the decomposed and putrid germ from which it 
sprung. I differ from such a philologist in this: that I discover 
acertain tree to be an oak, because it bears an acorn, while 
he arrives at the same conclusion, by learning that it grew from 
an acorn. Mine is an agreeable, easy, rapid, and certain ope- 
ration; his, slow, Jaborious, and uncertain—for after all his 
pains, he may never find the acorn, or find it so rotten as not 
to afford any true indication of its original character. I may 
consort with the poet while I investigate the beauties of my 
mother tongue; but he is the fit companion of the grave-digger. 
I learn the language of truth and nature from living lips. from 
minds glowing with vigorous thought, and in the companionship 
of hearts that beat responsive to all the realities of life—hearts 
allied to my own by the ties of blood, society, and interest; 
while he toils among the noisome damps of antiquity, collecting 
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the corrupted skeletons of a dead language, and seeking knowl- 
edge in the mouldering skulls of deceased sages. 

Such, I say, was my reasoning. But I find I am mistaken. 
I have learned that it is impossible to understand an English 
word, without a critical knowledge of the language from which 
that word was derived. If I tell a lady that she is amiable, she 
is not to be expected to understand me, unless she can trace the 
word through the French down to the Latin; but if I say to her 
that she is sort’o pretty, she cannot mistake my meaning. because 
sort’o isa native of our own valley, and pretty is an English word 
of pure Saxon origin. By the same process of reasoning no one 
should presume to decide whether a bank note be counterfeit 
or genuine, unless he be intimately acquainted with the process 
of the manufacture of the paper, and of the fabrication of the 
linen from which that paper was made, taking care to note by 
the way, the exact character and fashion of the garment in 
which that linen may have strutted its litthke hour upon the 
stage; and lastly, tracing the vegetable fibre of which the 
thread was spun, by its proper botanical name, down to its root. 
Nor should a voldsmith, who has the fear of criticism before 
his eyes, and is duly sensible of the classic truth, that ‘all is not 
gold that glistens,’ pretend to distinguish a pure from a_ base 
metal, unless he is intimately versed in geology and mineralogy, 
and well acquainted with the arts of mining, smelting, and re- 
fining—nor even then, without he knows what it was called in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

Professor Rafinesque understood this matter perfectly, and 
in writing the annals of Kentucky, commences by informing us 
that * Adam, or Admo, or Adimo, (first man) and Eve, or Evah 
(life) are the parents of the primitive, or antediluvian nation, 
called the Adamites,’ and then goes on regularly to show the 
lineal descent of the Kentuckians, through Noah, from Adam. 

I therefore stand corrected, and am thoroughly convinced, 
that unless every word which has emigrated into the region of 
mind which we inhabit, can be traced back, not only to its 
Saxon, Grecian and Roman ancestors, but to its primitive root, 
as first taught by the original teachers in the university of Ba- 
bel, we shall never be able to understand ourselves or each 
other, or have any appropriate conception of the beauties or 

owers of language. The faculty of speech is different from all 
other faculties: we see with our own eyes, eat with our own 
teeth, and hear with our own ears; but we speak with the 
tongues of dead men. Our bodies are improved by exercise, 
and our minds enriched by experience; but every change in 
our language is a corruption. The man who uses an ax becomes 
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expert by practice, and it would profit him nothing if one 
should rise from the dead to show him how his grandfather 
chopped; but chopping logic is a different athiir,and words are 
not axes, though they are sometimes cutting words. 

I have therefore been brought to mourn in sackcloth and 
ashes over my ignorance of the ancient tengues, to remedy 
which, as far as practicable, I have lately taken to the reading 
of dictionaries, particularly such as go largely into the doctrine 
of descents, and trace out the ancestry of the several parts of 
speech. Of these, my decided favorite is Crabbe’s Synonymes. 
I peruse it with reverence, and am delighted with the plan, 
the arrangement, and the admirabie perspicuity of the propo- 
sitions laid down. There I found words which I had imagined 
I understood perfectly, explained in a way so novel, as to con- 
vince me that I was entirely ignorant of their meauing. The 
reason of this is, that George Crabbe is an A. M., and being 
master of the art of digging about the tree of knowledge, goes 


to the root of the matter. 1 read with avidity, and am learning ° 


very fast; so that 1 hope soon to become sufficiently expert in 
my vernacular to converse fluently with a literary lady, or an 
L. L. D., to puzzle any common M. D., or to write an article 
for a literary periodical. ° 

To illustrate my meaning fully, 1 shall add a few extracts 
from this admirable work, by which you will discover clearly 
how much more definite are the ideas of a man who under- 
stands the dead languages, than those of one who only uses the 
vulgar idiom of our country. 

Mr. Crabbe places together a number of words which seem 
to the unlearned to be synonymous, or nearly so; and by tracing 
the derivative back to its source, finds its meaning, and shows 
that synonymes differ from each other, as much as a cabbage 
from a cauliflower, a mason from an antimason, or a snake from 
a horse hair. 

Take the following example: 

‘ Assembly, company, meeting, congregation, parliament, diet, 
congress, convention, synod, convocation, council.’ 

* An assembly, (v. to assemble, muster) is simply the assembling 
together any number of persons.’ 

Here I learn several important particulars, which would not 
occur to any mere English reader, who had not the faculty of 
looking at English words through classical spectacles. First— 
that two persons constitute an assembly: as for instance, a gen- 
tleman and his wife, or a lady and her infant, for it is ‘simply 
the assembling together of any number of persons,’ and no per- 
sons assemble more simply than those I have named. Second— 
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the words assemble and muster being perfectly synonymous, I 
may with equal propriety speak of the mustering of a company 
of ladies and the assembling of the militia. When I muster suf- 
ficient courage to go to Mrs. B’s, | will also assemble boldness to 
write an article on philology. Third—tan assembly, is simply 
the assembling together, ete. It is of course the act of assem- 
bling only; simply the assembling; whenever the persons shall 
be actually assembled, it isan assembly no longer, for according 
to the author, it is simply the assembling, and not the body 
assembled, which is an assembly. 

‘Company, a body linked together, is an assembly, for pur- 
poses of amusement.’ 

My admiration of the author increases with every step that 
I take under his guidance. He is not one of those crabs 
that go backward. What a fine thing it is to understand the 
languages! Company, is a body linked together. A man and 


_his wife are linked together, therefore a married couple is a 


company—rather dull company sometimes. A tea party isa 
company, therefore, are all the persons who happen to meet at 
such a party linked together. Company is a body linked together; 
under this definition it is not necessarily a body of persons, but 
merely a body. A criminal hung in chains, is a body linked 
together. 

A steam engine is a body linked together—therefore a 
steam engine is a company; the great republican family is a 
body linked together—therefore is the great republican familya 
company just as much as a steam engine, a tea party, or a mar- 
ried pair. But this is not the whole of the definition: it is an 
assembly for purposes of amusement. Of course a body linked 
together, or assembled, for any other purpose than amusement, 
is nota company. It is the purpose for which they are linked, 
which makes an assembly a company,and that purpose is amuse- 
ment. As for instance, ‘the glorious company of the apostles,’ 
or a company of soldiers who engage in the agreeable pastime 
of man-slaying, or a fire company, or a water company, or any 
other company, not excepting the present company: to wit, any 
two or three who may read this article in company. What a 
merry world we live in! Nothing but amusement is going 
on, in company. Messrs. A. B. and company sell tape for 
amusement. Messrs. C. D. and company sell arsenic for 
amusement; Messrs. E. F. and company print hymn-boooks 
for amusement; and the president, directors and company of 
the Bank of the United States furnish amusement to Jack 
Downing and the folks down east. But I cannot dwell, as 
the auctioneers say—therefore I proceed to the next definition. 
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* Meeting, a body met together, is an assembly for general 
purposes of business.” I meet my friend in the street; this is a 
meeting; of course, it is for the general purposes of business. 1 
go to meeting on Sunday—for the gencral purposes of business. 
A young lady meets her lover by appointment; itis a tender 
meeting—for the general purposes of business—and a pretty busi- 
ness they sometimes make of it—a very fair business transaction. 
Two gentlemen quarrel—a challenge ensues, and a meeting 
takes place—for the general purposes of business—which often 
turns out to be a bad business for one or both of the parties. 
It is quite obvious that a meeting cannot be held for any special 
purpose—a tea party, a ball,a meeting of a board of directors, 
a kitchen cabinet, an accidental assemblage round a lady’s cen- 
tre table, a wedding, a funeral, or a love scene, is equally for 
the general purposes of ‘business. 

I proceed—* Congregation, is an assembly brought together 
from congeniality of sentiment, and community of purpose.’ 
This is as truce asa syllogism. No doctor of divinity, laws, or 
medicine, ever made a more profound discovery with his spec- 
tacles on, or announced it in happier language with his specta- 
cles off. Superficial observers have supposed that a congrega- 
tion might be divided into several classes, one of which go to 
church to worship, another because they admire the preacher, 
a third because it is Sunday, and a fourth because they have 
nothing else todo. Censorious writers have hinted, that one 
goes to church to show his good morals, another to show her 
bonnet, and a third to show his gallantry. This isa mistake: 
all go ‘from congeniality of sentiment, and community of pur- 
pose.’ Neither is there any new school, or old school, high 
church or low church; but all meet together with one accord. 
But we learn further, that the term congregation is not limited 
to a religious meeting. According to our author, it is ‘an 
assembly bronght together from congeniality of sentiment, and 
community of purpose.’ Therefore, a dancing assembly is a 
congregation; for where will you find more congeniality of 
sentiment, or community of purpose? A dinner party where 
all are alike lovers of good eating and good wine, is a congrega- 
tion-—-and a company of ladies and gentlemen who meet for 
the common purpose of being witty, and enjoying the wit of 
others, and who are perfecily congenial in their sentiments of 
respect for each other, is nothing more nor less than a con- 
gregation. 

If several persons meet together to do an unlawful act, with 
congeniality of sentiment and community of purpose, the law 
calls such meeting an affray, a riot, or an unlawful assembly, as 
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the case may be, but the dictionary of synonymes denominates 
it a congregation. ) 

* Parliament, signifies an assembly for speaking or debating on 
important matters.’ 1 was one of a little circle of friends who 
met together a few evenings ago, and debated the important 
subject of capital punishments; of course, I consider myself a 
member of parliament. 

There was a meeting in this city Jast autumn, for the sole 
purpose of debating on important matters connected with the 
church government of a numerous and respectable body of 
christians. That assembly was a parliament, according to the 
definition of the author, and not asynod. The law school, the 
medical college, ahd the mechanics’ institute are parliaments; for 
each of them is ‘an assembly for speaking or debating on im- 
portant matters.’ In short, a debating society is a parliament, 
if it debates on important matters, but not otherwise. 

‘ Congress, is an assembly coming together in a formal manner, 
from distant parts, for special purposes.’ 

We were told above that a meeting, which might be for a 
duel or a wedding, was for general purposes; we now learn that 
a congress is held only for special purposes. Here we discover 
the great importance of philological researches, and the advan- 
tage of critical analysis in language; the very marked difference 
in meaning between the words general and special, of which I 
had a slight suspicion before, is indicated in this particularly 
accurate work with remarkable sagacity. But a congress not 
only meets for special purposes, but it is an assembly coming 
together in a formal manner, which is not stated to be the case 
with a parliament,a congregation, or otherassembly. It comes 
together, moreover, from distant parts, so that it is necessary that 
the members should reside a great way from the place of 
meeting. 

A diet, according to our author, ‘is an assembly for governing 
or regulating affairs of state,’ in which important particular it 
would seem to differ from a parliament, a Congress, or a 
convention. 

* Convention, is an assembly coming together in an informal 
and promiscuous manner, froma neighboring quarter.’ This is 
precisely the description of a convention held by a hospitable 
friend of mine on christmas day, whereat his friends came 
together in an informal and promiscuous manner, from a neigh- 
boring quarter, to drink egg-nog out of a china bowl nearly as 
large as that in which Lemuel Gulliver paddled his skiff for 
the amusement of the Brobdignag Jady. The Baltimore mob, 
so celebrated in history, was likewise an assembly coming 
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together in an informal and promiscuous manner, from a neigh- 
boring quarter; but the convention of teachers, lately held 
here, which, however informal and promiscuous, came not from 
a neighboring quarter, but from divers and distant parts, was no 
convention at all. 

Synod, we are told, ‘signifies literally going the same road, and 
has been employed to signify an assembly for consultation on 
matters of religion.’ This is 4 first-rate definition; members 
of synod all go the same road, and never differ in opinion as 
to which is the right road—though there is occasionally a 
ayieet or a levite among them, who passes by on the opposite 
side. 

* Convocation, is an assembly convoked for an especial pur- 
pose;’ such for instance as that which was convoked for the 
especial purpose of witnessing the examination at the Western 
Female Institute, or that which assembled for the especial par- 
pose of celebrating the landing of the Buckeyes—or that which 
is convoked every morning, by every family, for the especial 
purpose of invigorating the body ‘by eating breakfast. It is 
merely an assembly convoked for an especial purpose; and it 
is a matter of no importance what the purpose is; provided it 
be especial: nor how, nor when, nor where, nor why the convo- 
cation is held, If two men ride on one horse, one must ride 
behind, but still if they meet on the back of the horse for the 
especial purpose of riding, that meeting is a convocation, though 
if they ride for the general purposes of business, it would be 
only a meeting. 

‘Council, is an assembly for consultation either on civil or 
ecclesiastical affairs.’ War is neither a civil, nor an ecclesias- 
tical affair; of course there can be no such thing as a council 
of war. And if two or three ladies take sweet council together, 
be .not alarmed, for they will be perfectly civil and ecclesias- 
tical in their remarks, strictly confining themselves to the civil 
affair of courtship, and the ecclesiastical matter of marriage; 
unless they meet in a formal manner from distant parts, for then 
it would be a congress—and unless they meet in an informal 
and promiscuous manner from the neighborhood, for then it would 
be a convention—though it must be remarked, that if they came 
together for the general purposes of business, it would be a meeting, 
and if for amusement, a company. 

Such have been my researches into this erudite volume of 
synonymes. I send them with my best wishes that you may 
live a thousand years, and that my own fate may be 
SYNONYMOUS. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
MECHANIC ARTS: 
Or Considerations by a Mechanic, offered as incentives to study, especially to his 
brother artisans. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Tar considerations which should impel the mechanic to the 
cultivation of literature and science, are not alone the advan- 
tages which, as we have shown, will result to him in the line of 
his profession; he will, in the course of- his progress, realize 
numerous other less direct, but equally important and lasting 
benefits, some of which we will presently endeavor to present 
to his notice, as further incentives to study. 

Formerly the profession of a mechanic was held in but little 
estimation; he who embraced it was shut out from all inte. course 
with the learned in every department. ‘Scholars.of all sorts, 
by general consent, looked with indifference or disdain upon the 
common.arts of life, and felt it to bea reproach to mingle in the 
business of the artisan.’ ‘’The laboratory and the workshop, 
the study of the geometrician, and the shed of the machinest, 
were for ages at almost immeasurable distances from each 
other, and the pathways between them were few and little fre- 
quented.* The natural sciences, in themselves, are so nearly 
related to the arts, that it is matter of surprise their coopera- 
tion did not at once take place. But that a friendly intercourse 
between learned, literary men, and the unlettered mechanic 
should be slow in forming, need not be wonderd at: there was 
a want of some middle ground on which to establish it. They 
possessed no information in common which could inspire a mu- 
tual respect, or any way impart reciprocal feelings in. an inter- 
change of sentiment and views. 

The mind of the artisan was exclusively occupied with the 
mechanical details of his profession, and the arrogance of 
Jearning had taught the scholar to deride his ignorance of book- 
ish knowledge, however intclligent he might be in other 
respects. 

But if his station in socicty has been considered to be lower 
down in the scale than that of the learned professors, the 
scholar, and the man of science, and if these have claimed 
over him a precedency, let him console himself with the 
reflection, that the cause is not to be found in the nature 
of his employment, which is calculated to put in requi- 
sition as much acuteness and ingenuity of mind as the opera- 
tions of any other intellectual pursuit whatsoever. Fortunately 
the distinctions which formerly subsisted in society, as based 
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upon the arbitrary classification of men, are no longer observed, 
or at least, are in a great measure, abolished. The spread of 
knowledge of every kind, within the last half century, has ex- 
erted its power in breaking down the’ barriers which kept 
separate the different ranks of society. * Men of science have 
become famiiiar in the workshops of the artisan, and by impart- 
ing their principles, have raised him in numerous instances, to 
the same level with themselves. ‘He who is eminent in his art, 
may now place himself by the side of the scholar, and the math- 
ematician, and the philosopher, and find no churlish claim for 
precedency put in: his profession has become not only profit- 
able, but honorable. Let the mechanic, thus encouraged, then, 
‘raise himself to the rahk of a scientific inquirer,’ and he 
will not, in this age, need to complain of the disdain and super- 
ciliousness of other ranks and classes of men. He will meet 
with the countenance and fellowship of those whose minds are 
more deeply imbued with literature and science, and receive 
from them a tincture of their glowing spirit. 

The intercourse now happily established between the scien- 
tific scholar and the artisan is manifesting the most beneficial 
effects, both in the advantages which it confers directly upon 
the improvements of the age, and in the moral influence it is 
exercising over the community at large. 

It has communicated an impulse in-this way, which will go 
on extending, until it produce a salutary change in the whole 
structure of society. The establishment of ‘ mechanics’ insti- 
tutions’ in some of our cities, in which there is a companionship 
and commingling of all classes, isa distinguishing feature of the 
age we live in. 

They will, when they shall become general, soon level all 
extraneous distinctions, and have a more direct and forcible 
influence in promoting the good morals and happiness of the 
social state, than all the grave discourses that were. ever 
framed. 

Let knowledge become universally diffused, and we shall 
hear much less of the depravity of human nature, and experience 
fewer of the evils and desolations which arise out of the vices 
and follies of mankind. Ignorance fosters and encourages 
crime and immorality, while virtue is so closely allied to knowl- 
edge, that a cultivated understanding almost necessarily delights 
in its exercise. Men more frequently do wrong from want of 
making a correct estimate of things, and from mistaking the 
ntaure of actions and their just bearing on their fellows, than 
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they are prompted to voluntary transgression by wilful malice 
or corrupt motives. 

In a great majority of cases, if you succeed in impressing a 
conviction of error upon the mind, you effect a change of senti- 
ment and feeling fayorable to reform. The study of nature, 
with the habit of correct observation which it certainly engen- 
ders, will lead men to ‘the discernment of their true interests. 
It will admonish us of the injurious tendency of all excuses and 
lead us to avoid them—for ‘ science, while it elevates the objects 
of desire, has in the same proportion, a tendency to restrain the 
outbreakings of the bad passions of mankind.’ 

It will infuse into our breasts kindlier feelings of philanthropy 
than were wont to characterize our species in other and ruder 

eriods. 

The discriminating comprebhensiveness thus acquired from 
apprehending the harmonies of nature, will enable us, in study- 
ing the constitution and intellectual character of man, to arrive 
at sound moral principles. The constantdiscipline to which the 
mind is subjected, will teach us that true happiness is only to be 
found in the well-regulated habits. of temperance, justice, and 
humanity; that if a man, on a review of his conduct, does not 
experience feelings of self-approbation; if he is dissatisfied with 
the employment of his own time, he will not under any other 
circumstances, however favorable, enjoy permanent happiness. 
It will become apparent, in short, that a man in being virtuous 
is, in every way, consulting his own interests; for happiness is, 
in a great measure, the test of virtue. 

When there shall be a general intercourse among all classes, 
and the different orders of society have learnt to make a right 
estimate of cach other’s merits and pursuits in life, society will 
present a very different and more attractive form. Benevolent 
and charitable feelings will take the place of the party bickerings, 
the envyings and strife, which too much, at present, characterize 
the mass of the community. fe 

While, therefore, those engaged in mental labor, are begin- 
ning properly to appreciate the work of the mechanic, who is 
employed in what are denominated, somewhat.exclusively, the 
productions of utility, let not the mechanic despise those arts 
which promote pure and innocent delights and furnish the 
graces and ornaments of life, the profitableness of which is less 
direct and apparent. » The poet, the painter, the abstract 
student, or elegant writer, are all producers, and labor as dili- 
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gently and profitably, perhaps, as any mere manual laborers 
can do. 

There is a feeling abroad that considers the interests of the 
‘working man’ as distinct from those of the rest of the commu- 
nity, and regards mental labor as comparatively worthless: thus 
we frequently hear of the * working man’s party, a distinction 
which is calculated to alienate that class from the fellowship of 
those who would be their greatest friends, and to disturb the 
harmony of society. 

* No one can say that the mental laborers are not workers. 
They are, we may truly affirm, taken as a class, the hardest 
workers in the community. No one ever reached eminence in 
their pursuits without unwearied industry: the most eminent 
have been universally despisers of ease and sloth, and have 
felt their highest pleasures in the absorbing devotion of their 
entire minds to the duties of their high calling.” 

James Watt and Robert Fulton were worth more to society 
than five hundred thousand hedgers and .ditchers.’* 

We have now seen how great and numerous are the advan- 
tages likely to attend upon scientific and literary acquirements, 
both directly, and indirectly; that they are calculated not only 
to advance materially the worldly prosperity of all those in pos- 
session of them, but that they conduce essentially to confer 
upon them virtue and happiness. And that, when knowledge 
shall become general, it will have a regenerating influence 
upon the condition of society, and unite the various classes of 
mankind in one common bond of fellowship. 

It remains now to inquire into the means which the artisan 
possesses of prosecuting the studies, which have been so earn- 
estly urged upon his attention in the preceding pages. These, 
with a great majority of the working mechanics, are necessarily 
limited. A great portion of their time is unavoidably consumed 
in attending to the duties of their station; they have to labor 
for perishable things; and their associations are not generally 
of that kind which afford opportunities of improvement, or 
which tend to give a relish for intellectual pursuits. . The edu- 
cation of many of them has been neglected, perhaps, in early 
youth, and they are apt to consider themselves as cut off from the 
aids usually thought necessary in making any advancement in 
literature and science. 

But we shall presently make it apparent that the disadvanta- 
ges under which they labor are by no means so discouraging in 
reality, as they are generally supposed to be, especially in the 
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present day, when we have so great a variety of popular treati- 
ses and works of reference, by which the elements of every 
species of knowledge are simplitied and elucidated in the plainest 
manner, so as to ‘bring them within the comprehension of all 
those who may be desirous of making the acquisition. 
Every me -chanic, who will be at the trouble, and devete but 
a small portion of his time daily to that object, has it thus in his 
power, from books alone, to acquire a decent knowledge of lite- 
rature, and of every branch of practical philosophy, and so 
raise the standard of his enjoyment and increase his usefulness 
in society. In order to this, it is not necessary that he should 
become a finished scholar, be a master of rhetoric, and write in 
a finished style. These are only incidental accomplishments: 
they are the dress and ornaments which decorate the subject, 
and are as frequently employed to deck out unworthy thoughts 
and vapid | sentiment as to give energy and effect to more noble 
conceptions. They are like the gilding and architectural em- 
bellishments of a structure, which add nothing to the real 
strength and usefulness of the building. The uninitiated in 
science conceive it to be most abstruse and difficult of attain- 
ment. They consider a teacher as indispensable, in order to 
arrive at an understanding of any of its details, and hence are 
discouraged from entering upon the undertaking, which if once 
set about in good earnest, with the appliances at hand, would 
present less difficulty than is frequently encountered in learn- 
ing the manual operations of a craft; and would shortly become 
a macot amusing occupation, daily exciting new interest in the 
mind. Scientific knowledge is certainly not so difficult of at- 
tainment as those unacquainted with its principles generally 
apprehend it to be. Living teachers are really not as indis- 
pensable as they are often supposed. *A good elementary 
book upon any subject, is itself a teacher, which to a person of 
ordinary intelligence, ought almost to render any other unne- 
cessary: Edmund Stone, a self-taught mathematician, who, 
in his eighteenth year, while working as a gardener in the em- 
ploy of the duke of Argyle, had, om: avery few books, obtain- 
ed a knowledge of Latin, French, and ‘the higher branches of 
the mathematics, when asked by the duke, who happened to 
see him with a Latin copy cf Newton’s ‘Rideipin,: how ‘he 
came by the knowledge of all these things, replied, ‘a servant 
taught me ten years since to read. Dues one need to know any 
thing more than the twenty-four letters in order to learn every thing 
else that one wishes ?” 


* Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 














The pursuit of knowledge is also the greatest and most en- 
during source of amusement, while it is, at the same time, the 
cheapest, and therefore accessible to all. It has been asked, 
‘When did we hear of any one who, having fairly commenced 
the pursuit of literature or science, ever becoming tired of it; 
or would not have gladly devoted his whole life to it, if he 
could? and the same ingenious writer goes on to observe, 
* There may be other passions to which men will deliver them- 
selves up, in the first instance, with greater precipitation and 
impeltuosity; there is none, assure dly, which will engage them 
so long, or, eventually, absorb their whole thoughts so tho- 
roughly as the passion for knowledge. We have numberless 
instances of persons, in every rank of life, who, for the sake of 
gratifying it, have contende d with and overcome such difficul- 
ties and impediments of all sorts as certainly would have worn 
out the strength of almost any other impulse with which we are 
acquainted. But this is an impulse which, we may venture to 
aflirm, when once truly awakened, no discouragements that the 
most unfavorable circumstances have interposed, have ever 
been able effectually to subdue.’* 

But to extend these observations, and enumerate here all the 
inducements and incentives to study which the consideration of 
the subject will supply, would much exceed the limits of this 
essay: on some future occasion the subject may be resumed. 
We will only now advert to the ordinary objection, that the 
mechanic has not the time whichothers have todevote to the im- 
provement of his mind. This objection is not so serious as 
would at first seem. Every one, even the busiest and most in- 
dustrious, has some hours in the twenty-four in which he is re- 
leased from the duties of his profession, and which he may call 
his own; when, if he has the inclination, he will find the time 
for reading and study: ‘he will find it by never losing it.’ ¢ Part 
with it we must; but we may give it either for something or 
for nothing. Its mode of escape from us, however, being very 
subtle and silent, we are exceedingly apt, because we do not 
feel it passing out of our hands like so much told coin, to forget 
= we are parting with it at all; and thus, from mere heedless- 

ess, the precious possession is ‘allowed to flow away as if it 
were a thing of no value. The first and principal rule there- 
fore, in regard to the economizing and right employment of 
time, is to habituate ourselves to watch it.’t No one, however 
freed from other engagements, and however much leisure he may 
be able to command, can devote all his waking hours to reading 


* Library of Entertaining Knowledge. t Ibid. 
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and study. Relaxation after study, is as necessary to the mind 
as rest after labor is to the body. The one can no more support 
incessant mental exertion, than the other can sustain unremit- 
ting toil, without in a short time becoming the victim of an 
oppression so ill-advised and unfailing in its consequences. 

Bodily exercise is essential to health and life; and he, who 
does not allot some hours daily to that object, will soon experi- 
ence incipient bodily ailments. Dyspeptic, nervous symptoms, 
with depression of animal spirits, will disqualify him for the full 
enjoyment of life, and enfeeble the energies of his mind. 

The mechanic, while employed through the day in attending 
to the active requirements of his calling, will have ample lei- 
sure to reflect on, and so profit by, what he has read in the 
intervals. His labor will be no very material interruption to 
thougat, even when given to subjects entirely unconnected with 
his present occupation; and when that labor is over, he will 
return to his book and his studies with a keener relish,and be 
saved all the tedium and listlessness which so frequently pursue 
the professional student into his seclusion, and sometimes render 
abortive all his efforts at application. 

In making the above, rather novel observations, the writer of 
this article speaks advisedly, having from experience, in the 
course of his own active life, had occasion to remark how greatly 
the disadvantages of want of time, etc. to the mechanic, for 
acquiring knowledge, have been exaggerated, and made the 
plea for ignorance. What an amount of knowledge could be 
obtained, if all the evenings spent in idleness, and worse than 
useless amusements; all the hours employed in trifling and 
unprofitable conversation, together with some portion of time 
abstracted from sleep, of which there is frequently a greater 
portion than necessary or even healthful—were devoted to 
reading and study, or even intelligent conversation. 

W ith considerations such as the preceding, the mechanic, 
who is not overtasked in his avocations, and covetous of knowl- 
edge, will scarcely have to regret his inability to m:ke the 
entire disposition of his time. He may, if he should have an ar- 
dent thirst after knowledge, consider himself even more fortu- 

nate than many who have jeopardized health and life, and 
most certainly curtailed existence, by neglecting, in their zeal 
for study, to take that exercise, without which, neither the body 
nor the mind can long be preserved in a sound condition. 

Perhaps no circumstances can be more favorable to the en- 
joyment of life, where there is a mind devotedly in love with 
knowledge, than a moderate portion of healthful labor joined 
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to the cuitivation of literature and science; the alternations 
of mental and bodily exercise relieve each other; and we may 
exclaim with the poet of nature, 


* Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue and approving heaven.’ 





YOUTH. 


Season of hope and gladness, 
Thy heaven is ever bright: 
No passing cloud of sadness 
Doth veil thy liquid light. 


Mirror of truth divine, 
There is no guile in thee; 
Upon thy silver shrine, 
Love’s purest offerings be. 


Laughing, thou onward speedest, 
Thy step is ever free, 

Nor toil, nor care thou heedest, 
Bounding upon the lea. 


The wild-flower springeth up 

In lonely beauty shining; 

And pure the lily’s snowy cup, 
On yonder wave reclining. 


Yet fairer, lovelier thou, 
In rosy bloom, O youth! 
Mirror’d on thy clear brow, 
Lo! purity and truth, 


Emblem of sainted spirits! 
Thy innocence proclaims, 
That land of holy beauty, 
Where goodness ever reigns. 


Within those radiant orbs, 
The soul’s pure mansions shine, 
O! be this breast forever, 
All passionless like thine. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 


Tue report of this officer, is usually the most interesting to the general reader, of 
those which annually accompany the president’s message; because it embraces, be- 
sides the details which relate strictly to military affairs, a vast deal of valuable infor- 
mation in reference to the Indian department, and to the internal improvements which 
are carried forward through the agency of the general government. It is from the 
perusal of such documents that we become acquainted with the actual condition of 
our country, and learn the truth in relation to the administration of its domestic con- 
cerns. ‘The clamors of the newspaper press, while they do much good in pointing 
out the errors of public men, and awaking a jealous watchfulness in the public 
mind, seldom afford the impartial information which is required to satisfy the curiosity 
which they excite. We are too apt to de misled by the heat of party, and to praise 
or decry, from the mere impulse of feeling, and without reference to any invariable 
standard of justice. 

We do not intend by this remark, either to applaud or condemn the present admin- 
istration of our government. In respect to the individuals who compose it, we stand 
neutral; we belong to the peaceable commonwealth of letters, and have nothing to do 
with the collisions of party, which have been properly defined to be * the madness of 
many for the benefit of a few.’ But we contemplate with interest the results of pub- 
lic measures, and without inquiring with whom they have originated, or to what politi- 
cal school the agents may belong who have carried them into operation, we indulge a 
patriotic pride in beholding the steady prosperity, and advancing improvement of our 
country, The plaudits or the denunciations of party, carry with them no evidence 
which may direct the judgment in its search after truth : 


‘A breath can make them, asa breath has made.’ 


But time brings in its matured verdict, as it ripens the fruit, or develops the fibre of 
the tree. 

It is not necessary in reviewing a document like that before us, to assign either merit 
or demerit to public individuals. We behold in it the beneficial results of an enlight- 
ened public sentiment; it affords a commentary upon our free institutions which cannot 
be mistaken. We learn that however the opinions of politicians may differ, and what- 
ever may be the exasperation of their feelings, or the selfish objects of their widespread 
intrigues, there is an energy in the will of the people, which is steadily operating for 
the public good. ‘Those minor questions having reference to the elevation of men to 
office, which are in fact of but little importance to any but the parties engaged, may 
occupy ostensibly the largest share of the public attention; while the great measures 
which affect most essentially the prosperity of the nation, and the comfort and secu- 
rity of the citizen, are going quietly forward, like the noiseless current of some mighty 
river, Whose onward career cannot be stayed. ‘The policy of the government may 
be changed injuriously in reference to local or temporal interests, public expectation 
may be disappointed, and the prospects of an individual or a class of society, may be 


blighted by the caprice or ignorance of an individual, as a man may be run over by a 
rail-road car; but the machine moves majestically on; and the evils which disturb the 
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political world, are no more indicative of the insufficiency of our republican institutions, 
than is the explosion of a steam boat an evidence against the value of the invention 
of Fulton. 

The great experiment goes on successfully; and the true elemerts of national pros- 
perity and greatness continue to operate with vigor and fidelity. The great cause of 
education is advancing, the press continues to multiply the means of spreading knowl- 
edge, roads and canals extend the facilities of trade, the pulpit maintains its influence 
and the bench its purity, the sanctuary of home and all the civil and political rights 
of the citizen remain inviolate. ‘The owners of ships, of slaves, of spinning-jennies, 
and of bank stock, may wrangle for the patronage of the government, and fright the 
land ‘from its propriety,’ by the fierceness of their dissentions. People will quarrel 
about money, as long as the world stands; and those who accumulate wealth with the 
most facility, and possess it in the largest quantity, are precisely those who make the 
most noise, but who after all, exert the least influence in a republican government, 
The contests for office and for money will continue to rage; but they are harmless; for 
like storms in the natural world, they cloud the sky, and alarm the timid mind, but even- 
tually purify the atmosphere. ‘The plough horse still treads the furrow with unabated 
industry. ‘The steam boat paddles its way freighted with the products of the land; the 
mechanic whistles over his labor; there is plenty at the fireside of the citizen, and peace 
and thankfulness within the sanctuaries, which are tolerated in the exercise of every 
form of worship. 

The report of the secretary of war is accompanied by several documents of high inte- 
rest, emanating from the subordinate branches of that department. ‘The subject of in- 
ternal improvement is that which invites our first attention, as it is the one which bears 
most immediately upon the prosperity of the western states, 

It appears from the report of the chief engineer at Washington, that a little over 
one million of dollars has been expended during the last year in erecting and repairing 
fortifications and other military works, and a fraction less than two millions has been 
laid out upon internal improvements, in erecting or improving, piers, light-houses, har- 
bors, rivers, roads, &c. ‘The expenditures for the latter purpese were as follows : 


Internal Improvements. 
Repairing the Cumberland road, east of the Ohio river, - - $267,733 61 


Repairing the Cumberland road in Virginia, - - - - 34,440 00 
Construction of the Cumberland road in Ohio, west of Zanesville, - 237,209 08 
Continuing the Cumberland road in Indiana, - - - . 222.641 63 
“ “ in Illinois, - - . - 165,284 00 
Continuing the road from Detroit towards Chicago, - - - 28,068 18 
Continuing the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, - - - 20,553 06 
Continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw bay, - - - 31,484 97 
Road from Detroit to Grand river, - - - - - - 28,500 00 
Road from La Plaisance bay to intersect the Chicago road, - 30,608 76 
Road froma point opposite to Memphis to W. Strong’s house, on 
the St. Francis river, in the Territory of Arkansas, - 100,000 00 
Road from Line creek, Alabama, to the Chattahoochie, opposite Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, - : - - - - - 20,000 00 


Improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi - 
rivers, Cilaew®. *  Sely. grease ie - 50,000 00 
Improving the navigation of the Red river, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
Improving the navigation of the Arkansas river, - - - 
Removal of obstructions to the navigation of the Savannah river, be- 
tween the mouth thereof and the city of Savannah, - 
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Improving Cape Fear below the town of Wilmington, North Caro- 

lina, - - - : - - - - 
Carrying on the improvement of Ocracock inlet, North Carolina, 

Deepening the channel through Pascagoula river, State of Mississippi, 

Deepening the channel through the Pass-au-Heron, Alabama, - 

Improving the harbor of Mobile, Alabama, - - @ » 

Removing obstructions in the river Appalachicola, Florida, o 

Improving the harbor and river of St. Marks, Florida, - - 

Completung the improvement of the inland channel between St, 
Mary’s and St. Johns, Florida, - - - - 

Removing the obstructions and improving the navigation of Escam- 
bia river, - - - - - - - - 

{mproving the navigation of the Ochlochney river, - - - 

Improving the harbor of Chicago, Llinvis, . - - - 

Removing sand-bar at the mouth of the Merrimack river, Massachu- 
setts, - - - - . - - - - - 

Preservation of Plymouth beach, Massachusetts, - - 

Preservation of the beach at Provincetown harbor, Massachusetts, 

Removing the bay at the mouth of the harbor of Nantucket, Massa- 
chusetts, - - - - - - ~ - - 

Preservation of Deer island, Boston harbor, Massachusetts, - 

Breakwater at Hyannis harbor, Massachusetts, - - - 

Removing obstructions at Lovejoy’s narrows, Kenebeck river, Maine, 

Removing obstructions in the Berwick branch of the Piscataqua river, 
— « *« + + £2" © 

Piers at Stonington, Connecticut, - - - - 

Repairing piers at the entrance of Kennebunk river, Maine, - 

[improving the navigation of the harbor of Mill river, Connecticut, 

Improving the harbor of Saco, Maine, - - - 

Piers and mole at Oswego, New York, - - - 

Piers at Buffalo, New York, = - - ae 

Piers at Dunkirk harbor, New York, - - - 

Pier at Black-Rock harbor, New York, - - - 

Improving the entrance of Gennessee river, New York, 

Removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus bay, New | 

Piers at La Plaisance bay, Michigan Territory, - 

Removing obstructions at Ashtabula creek, Ohio, - 

Removing obstructions at Cunningham creek, Ohio, - 

Removing obstructions at Huron river, Ohio, - - 

Removing ostructions at Grand river, Ohio, - - 

Improving Cleaveland harbor, Ohio, o Ne : 

Removing sand-bar at the mouth of Black river, Ohio, 

Improving the mouth of Conneaut creek, Ohio, - - 

Improving the harbor of Presqu’Isle, Pennsylvania, - - 

Improving the harbors of Newcastle, Marcus Hook, Chester, and 
Port Penn, - - - - - - - - 

Improvement of the navigation of the Cumberland river, Tennes- 
see, - - - - oe i a ow - - 


48,740 73 


33,090 50 


15,715 24 
4,643 51 
10,821 25 
9,542 08 
10,153 93 


9,000 00 


5,000 00 
5,000 00 
25,000 00 


8,785 34 
2,807 47 
4,695 64 


9,083 11 


11,270 87 
600 00 


435 81 


1,700 00 
3,973 48 
22 78 
14,175 85 
38,447 35 
7,720 07 
3,900 28 
18,450 87 
19,040 68 
8,123 07 
6,703 78 
804 05 
1,047 38 
4,704 20 
5,012 11 
7,382 41 
5,568 62 
8,465 14 


12,609 20 
30,000 00 


Total. $1,857,731 81 


Taght-Houses. 


Light-house at the harbor of Buffalo, New York, - - . 
Beacon light at the entrance of the harbor of "Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Light-house at Cleaveland harbor, Ohio, - - - - 
Beacon light at Grand river, Ohio, - 


$3,200 00 


151 92 


$3,351 92 












We present this list in order that our readers may see at a glance the aggregate 
amount of the money expended for these important purposes, as well as the distribution 
among the several states and territories. When these works are taken into considera- 
tion in connection with those which are in progress under the direction of the respective 
states, it will be seen that our country is rapidly becoming improved. We propose to 
notice these improvements in reference to the interests of our own section of country. 

The government has at several periods made liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the harbors upon the great northern lakes. During the last war with Great 
Britain, the wantof safe harbors was felt as a serious inconvenience attending the em- 
ployment of our naval force in that quarter, and if no other reasons existed to justify 
these expenditures, they are highly judicious as forming a part of the system of national 
defence, and affordiug security against invasion to an exposed f ontier, by increasing 
the facilities for the employment of either our naval or military forces. But these 
works are valuable, and indeed indispensable, to the trade of all the northern portion 
of the western country, including a part of Pennsylvania and the whole of Ohio, In- 
diana, Llinois, and Michigan. 

Large expenditures have been made in repairing and extending the Cumberland 
road, a work which is justly viewed as one of great interest; as it not only affords a 
convenient passage over the Allegheny mountains, but will extend in a nearly direct 
line, through the whole breadth of Ohio, Indiana, and Lilinois, to the centre of 
Missouri. 

It will be seen, by the above list, that a variety of other roads have been opened, 
repaired, or extended under the direction of the general government. 

The works of highest interest to us, are those which have been carried forward for 
the improvement of the navigation of our large rivers. We have long been of the opinion, 
that public attention was not sufficiently drawn to this subject, and that a singular ap- 
athy has prevailed in relation to a matter of more importance to the prosperity of the 
west than any other. The Mississippi and Ohio rivers stretch from one end to the 
other of this great valley, and extend their larger tributaries throughout its whole 
breadth. The Atlantic itself does not, within our empire, wash so extensive a line of 
coast, or bear the freights of commerce to so many ports. ‘Thirteen states and terri- 
tories, embracing half the members of the union, and a still larger proportion of its 
territory, lie in contact with these waters, and are directly interested in their naviga- 
tion. It is therefore as much a matter of national concern, and as important to the 
American people, to improve the natural avenues of intercommunication afforded by 
these rivers, as the protection of our commerce upon the ocean by a naval force, or the 
erection of harbors and lighthouses for its advancement. ‘The one is a national eom- 
merce, not because it embraces an intercourse with foreign countries, but on account 
of its general utility and the numbers who enjoy its benefits; and the other is equally 
national fur the same reasons. J.ike the ocean, too, this great thoroughfare is common 
to all. It isdifficult to say which state is most interested in its trade and navigation, 
or where the line of demarcation should be drawn, which would separate the direct 
interest of one from another, or show where the one ended and the other commenced, 

But these are precisely the kind of public improvements which have been, least of 
all, pressed upon the consideration of the general government. The western states 
consider themselves, very properly, entitled to a liveral share of so much of the public 
treasure as may be set apart for such purposes; for all of them in which the land is 
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owned by the government, have made concessions which far exceed the donations re- 
ceived by them. ‘The appropriations of the general government, in aid of internal 
improvement, have usually received their direction from calls made upon congress by 
the state legislatures; and the latter, influenced by selfishness, by personal considera- 
tions, or by that very natural species of patriotism which looks first at home, have 
been in the habit of confining their recommendations chiefly to objects of public utility 
within their own boundaries. All of them have claimed assistance for their colleges, their 
common schools, their roads, or their canals; praiseworthy objects, upon which we care 
not how liberal, or how lavish, may be the expenditure of the federal treasure. But 
there has been an absence of that enlarged policy which should have looked to results 
of wider and more permanent advantage to the whole west; and which should have 
brought the combined influence of the whole to act for the general g-od. Appropria- 
tions of money in aid of improvements of limited or doubtful utility, have passed with 
difficulty through the legislative branches of the government, and have sometimes been 
arrested by the executive; for they must struggle against selfishness, opposing inter- 
ests, constitutional scruples, and even political intrigue. But works like those under 
our consideration, would be obnoxious to no objection, would alarm no honest scru- 
ple; anda weight of influence might be arrayed in their favor which would look down 
every shadow of opposition. ‘There is not a farmer, a merchant, nor an owner of real 
estate, in the west-—not a man who has interests in common with those of his country, 
who would not be directly benefited by such improvements as should render the navi- 
gation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers practicable and safe throughout the whole 
year. That such improvements are feasible, that they are within the scope of the 
means at the command of the nation, and strictly within the constitutional exercise of 
its power, are points which we think will not now be disputed by any reflecting mind. 
In the upper parts of both these rivers, are rapids causerl by ledges of rock, or masses 
of loose stone, through which permanent channels may be made with facility; and 
through the whole course or these rivers, above their junction, there are sandbars, 
which present greater difficulty, but which we think have been shown by experiment 
to be susceptible of all the desired improvement. ‘The snags, once so formidable, 
have been greatly diminished in number, and may be entirely removed. 

This subject has already received some aid from congress, and the results have been 
auspicious. ‘T'aking all that has been done together, little as it is, in comparison with 
what remains to be effected, we are not aware that any expenditure of public money 
has been more judicious, 

The project of removing the snags and sunken timber from the beds of our rivers 
originated with captain Henry M. Shreve, who contrived # steamboat for the purpose, 
which operates with such speed and energy, that scores of the largest trees are raised in 
a day, with the assistance of a few hands. ‘The business of removing snags is perform- 
ed only when the water is low, at other times, the crews of the boat are employed in 
cutting away the overhanging timber from the falling-in banks—that is, from such 
banks as are becoming gradually undermined by the action of the current, and which 
furnish the greatest «.mount of these dangerous obstacles to navigation. Captain Shreve 
says, in his last report to the Secretary of War: 


*In the months of October, November, and December, 1832, January, February, 
and March, of this year, the steam snag-boats, Helipolis and Archimedes, removed 
from the bed of the Mississippi river, 1,293 snags. The same boats, in August and 
September, 1833, removed from the bed of that river, 667 snags: in all, 1,960 snags 
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during the year. ‘The crews of the same boats have within the year felled from the 
falling-in banks of the Mississippi, (at times when the water was too high to remove 
snags, and when the engines of the boats were out of repair) about 10,000 trees. — 
During the month of November last, these boats were engaged in removing the Choc- 
taw [odiaus from Memphis, Tenn. and Vicksburgh, Miss. to the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas river.’ 

* One hundred men were employed in August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1832, felling timber on the banks of the Mississippi river, and cutting snags 
from the dry bars and island chutes. ‘They proceeded from St. Louis to the mouth of 
the St. Francis river, distant five hundred miles, where they cleared the timber from 
all the falling banks and dry sand-bars. ‘The last-named work (felling timber from 
the banks of the river) is thought by many persons to be an injury, and not an im- 
provement to the river. I am, however, of a very different opinion. I believe it to 
be the only effectual mode of removing obstructious from the shores, and of great im- 
portance to the improvement of the channel. ‘This opinion has been formed from 
actual observation. For some five or six yearsthe trees have been cut from the fall- 
ing banks of the river, nearly all the distance for the first 300 miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, where the shores of the river are comparatively clear of snags, logs and 
roots, safe to land at with a flatboat, and in the stream the accumulation of snags are 
not more than half so great as in those parts of the river where the timber has not 
been felled from the banks; nor are the banks safe to land at with any description of 
boat, in consequence of the bends where the banks fall in being very much obstructed 
along the shores with the trees, roots and logs that are falling in with the banks, Many 
persons object to felling the timbder above alluded to, alleging that the stumps roll in as 
the bank cavesin, and lie on the bottom, forming a dangerous obstruction to the nav- 
igation. ‘This I view as an erroneous opinion. Every man well acquainied with the 
character of the Mississippi river, must recollect that the banks that fall in are washed 
by the deepest and most rapid portion of the stream: consequently, when a stump 
slides from its foundation, it sinks below the draft of any craft that can navigate the 
river; as the bends where the banks fall in are universally from ten to fifteen feet 
deeper than the best channels over the bars that stretch across the river froin the foot 
of one bend to the head cf the next at almost every point in the river.- Where the 
timber falls in, the root sinks, and the top either floats and forms a snag, or the top 
of the tree lies on the bank, and keeps the shores perpetually obstructed to such extent 
that flat-boats, attempting to land at them—and if caught in a gale of wind, they are 
obliged to pull for the first bend they can make—are frequently stove and lost; and if 
they make the land, they are liable to be sunk by the trees falling on them. That 
work has, however, been abandoned for the present year very much against my 


judgment. 


* During the last year several steam boats have been lost by striking logs or snags: 
but none of them were good and substantially built boats. I would here beg leave to 
observe that a great many of the boats now navigating the Mississippi river are very 
light timbered, just sufficient to hold the plank together to bearcaulking : consequently, 
if one of those boats strikes a snag, drift log, or any thing of sufficient weight to frac- 
ture the plank, the boat is stove and sunk. ‘The inquiry is then made, what did she 
strike? ‘The universal reply is, one of Shreve’s stumps; but if it was a stump, and 
a first rate substantial boat were to strike it, she would evidently be stove, fora stump 
is one of the most dangerous description of obstructions that could be in the river. 
But I have not known a good substantia) steam boat to be stove, excepting one, for the 
last four years. ‘The heavy boats of three hundred tons and upwards are nearly all 
stout, well-built boats, and, from their greater draught of water, are more Jiable to 
strike than those of a smaller class; and, if they do strike, must reseive a much heavier 
shock from their greater weight, and greater speed with which they run, for the largest 
boats are universally the swiftest; yet but one of that class of boats has b-en stove in 
the Mississippi river in the last four years: consequently, I am of the opinion that 
almost all the losses of steamboats for the last four years from being stove, have occur- 
red from the insufficiency of the boats, and not from the stuinps, to which nearly all 
the losses are charged. I am of the opinion that the Mississippi river is at this time 
as safe to navigate, excepting in extreme low water, as it willever be. For the im- 
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provement of the extreme low-water navigation of that river, much is yet to be done. 
‘To execute that part of the work, it requires extreme low water, which continues but 
a short time each year; consequently requires a longer time to complete.’ 


Several improvements have been attempted upon the sand-bars in the Ohio, under 
the direction of the same enterprising individual, captain Shreve. iis plan is sim- 
ply that of throwing out wing-dams from each side of the river, so as to confine the 
current within narrow bounds, and thus giving it sufficient volume and power to wash 
achannel for itself. Such dams have been finished at French Island, at ‘Three- 
Mile island, at Scuffletown bar, and at the Three Sisters. ‘These were formerly the 
shoalest and most difficult bars in the Obio river; but the improvement effected has 
been quite equal to the most sanguine expectations, and no delay or hazard is now ex- 
perienced in passing them. ‘I'he most extensive of these works, and that which if suc- 
cessful will most satisfactorily attest the correctness of the principle which applies to 
them all, is the one now in progress and nearly completed, at Cumberland Island, 
near the mouth of Cun.berland river. It is proposed to change the channel of the 
river so as to force its waters to pass between the island and the Kentucky shore, 
by which means a channel will be washed through the bar below, and the mouth of 
Cumberland river relieved of a very formidable obstruction. ‘Two hundred men 
are now employed on this work. ‘The length of the dam is about half a mile, its 

. width at the base thirty feet, and its height sixteen feet; and it is composed of large 
masses of limestone rock quarried from the shores above. 


Some diversity of opinion has been entertained as to the advantages to be 
derived from these operations, in reference both to the sand-bars and snags, but 
the doubts are not greater nor better founded than those which have invariably assailed 
every nove] and bold undertaking. It is obvious too, that many of them proceed from 
interested persons; the pilots decry every improvementin the navigation of the rivers, 
which by making it more safe and easy, has a tendency to render their own calling less 
important, and their services less valuable; while the owners and officers of insuffi- 
cient and badly managed boats, are always ready to attribute those disasters by 
which life and property have been wantonly endangered, to any other cause than their 
own cupidity or criminal negligence. 


The removal of the great raft in Red river, is one of the most extraordinary and 
valuable of the improvements which our country has witnessed. This singular ob- 
struction has beeu but little known, and its extent very imperfectly understvod. — Ac- 
cording to Stoddart, the lower end of the raft is about one hundred and thirty miles 
above Natchitoches, or three hundred miles from the junction of Red river with the 
Mississippi. ‘The extent of the raft he states to be forty-five or fifty miles, which 
shows the imperfect knowledge of its true character, which existed when he wrote, or 
else the great rapidity with which it has since increased; for that raft is now known to 
be one hundred and forty miles in extent. ‘This obstruction is composed of a vast 
mass of timber which completely fills the whole bed of the river. There are intervals 
through which the water penetrates; but in many places the timber, and the mud 
which has been deposited, have become accumulated in solid mageses which are firmly 
fixed tothe bottom of the river, and on which b shes and small trees are growing. The 
natural chanpel being thus obstructed, the waters of the river have burst in numerous 
places over the banks, inundating immense tracts of fine alluvial land, and passing 
down through a complicated chain of lakes and bayous, which are thickly studded 

















with large trees, and obstructed by fallen timber. Over these inundated bottoms, and 
through those lakes and channels thus filled with dangerous obstructions, and changing 
from year to year, boats have been obliged to pass, with a degree of hazard and difficul- 
ty, that has rendered the attempt almost hopeless. In many places the current is so 
rapid, and the uewly formed channel so filled with growing trees, that desce::ding boats 
cannot be steered safely through them by the helin, but are passed down by means of 
cables fastened to the wees. 

The manner of the original formation of the great raft, cannot now be ascertained, 
nor even inferred from any probable evidence. It is obvious however, that whenever 
from any accidental concurrence of circumstances, the timber floating in the river be- 
came lodged so as to form a connected barrier across the river, the mass would contin- 
ue to be enlarged trom year to year, by new accumulations from above. Another nat- 
ural effect would be, that while the upper end of the raft would annually receive new 
supplies of sound timber, the lower end would after a number of years begin to decrease 
by the decaying of the materials composing it. But in this process the gain would 
greatly exceed the loss, so that although the raft would be growing in one part, and 
decreasing in another, it would on the whole be rapidly increasing. ‘The facts in rela- 
tion to it, according to the evidence of the oldest inbabitants, corroborated by the ap- 
pearances on the shores, support these propositions. ‘The raft has been gaining in ex- 
tent, and gradually moving up the river. 

This obstruction has rendered one of our finest rivers useless, and checked the exten- 
sion of our population into one of the most valuable sections of our continent. Red 
river has its rise among the Mexican mountains, at no great distance from Santa Fe. 
This source appears from the best accounts to be about fourteen hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of its confluence with the Mississippi. It drains a country within the 
boundaries of the United States, as extensive and as valuable as the valley of the 
Ohio. ‘There are few obstructions in the navigation besides the one above described. 
It pases through a dry and undulating country, beautifully interspersed with prairie 
and tiinber, lying chiefly between thirty-two and thirty-four of north latitude; a large 
portion of the lands are fertile, and the climate is congenial to the growth of sugar and 
cotton. Itis probable that if ever the vine shall be successfully cultivated in our 
country, on an extensive scale, it will be in that region, 

There is no accurate account of the great rafi, or of the region above it in any of 
our geographies, or books of travels. ‘That of major Stoddart, who adds to his own 
observations those of Mr. Dunbar and Dr. Hunter, is the best, except those contain- 
ed ju some very interesting papers laid before Congress by colonel Sevier, and pub- 
lished with the public documents. ‘The attention of the government has been directed 
to the improvement of this river for several years past; but the plans submitted, were 
such as did not promise success, while the estimates of the probable expense of even 
those doubtful plans, were enormous. ‘The removal of the raft itself seemed hardly 
practicable, and it was thought the object must be attained either by means of 
a canal, or by connecting, deepening and clearing the chain of lakes and bayous, now 
navigated. The latter plan was adopted, the work commenced, and some twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars expended to very little purpose; when captain Shreve suggested 
the simp'e and efficient measure which has since proved eminently successful. His 
plan was to remove the timber from the original bed of the river by steam boats; and 
he has completely succeeded in opening the whole channel through a distance of sev- 
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enity miles, in one year, at an expense of little over $30,000. The following is an 
extract from his report. 


‘On the first of April last, I arrived at the foot of the raft with four steam boats, 
viz. the snag-boat Archimedes, the Souvenir, Java, and Pearl, all belonging to the 
United States; and one hundred and fifty-nine men, including officers, mechanics, 
cooks, laborers, &c. At ten o’clock that day commenced work, and proceeded into 
the raft on that day about two miles, but found the current so slack that the timber, 
when separated, would not float off. ‘The dead water extended, at that time, about 
forty miles below the raft. On the twelfth I began to pass the timber out of the river 
into the low bottoms and bayous that pass off from the main bed of the river to the 
lakes and swamps. ‘Those bayous I have filled up in as effectual manner as it was 
practicable at the high stage of water that prevailed during 1 y stay at the raft, through- 
out the whole distence I proceeded. By that means, I forced the water, which was 
carried off by the bayous, to pass again down the old channe!, which has produced a 
current from the extreme upper end of my operations to the original foot of the raft, 
and forty miles below, of three miles an hour. In the distance of seventy-one miles, 
which I proceeded into the raft, 1 found the mass of timber in fifty-six sections, cov- 
ering about one-third of the whole surface of the water. In many places the timber 
was quite solid to the bottom of the river, which I found to be an average of twenty- 
five feet deep. Many places, however, immediately above or below a section of the 
raft, the water did not exceed fifteen feet, until after the raft was removed, and a cur- 
rent produced by opening a free passage for the water, when those banks of mud alt 
disappeared ina short time, and left an uniform depth of twenty-five feet. ‘The 
islands that had been formed by the location of the raft have all been taken out, by 
drawing the trees that grew on them out by the roots, and the action of the water on 
the mud and sand of which they had been formed. All the timber that leaned over 
the water in such a manner as to obstruct the navigation, have been taken away as 
effectually as it could be done in high water. The navigation is now good for steam 
hoats as high up as the Caddo agency, seventy-one miles above where 1 found the foot 
of the raftin April last. Still greater improvements may be made on the same dis- 
tance by cutting away the growth of timber that has sprung up within the natural banks 
of the river, quite down to its extreme low-water bed since the formation of the raft. 
This, however, is absolutely necessary, and must be done to put the river in a situation 
to carry the entire mass of drifting timber, that annually falls into it, out to the Mis- 
sissippi, and, by that means, effectually prevent a renewal of the raft. It will also be 
necessary to extend that work to the head of the raft, or as high up is the timber may 
have grown up, so as to form obstructions to the passage of the timber that must pass 
down in the spring freshets. ‘The mouths of the bayous, which have been cut out from 
the main bed to the swamp, must also be carefully stopped up, so as to turn the water 
back into the original bed; which has sufficient capacity to carry off the whole column 
of water, so soon as the raft is removed, and the channel brought back to its original 
course ; which must be the consequence of filling up the bayous, and taking the timber 
out of the bed through the main river. This work can be most effectually done 
during low water. It will be advisable todo it in the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December.’ 


About one half of this formidable raft has been thus removed at a trifling expense. 
Captain Shreve estimates the cost of removing the remainder at one hundred thous- 
and dollars; as the upper partis composed of trees more recently deposited, less 
decayed, heavier, and more closely interlocked by means of their branches, than the 
decayed timber at the lower end. The value of the lands reclaimed from inundation 
by the completion of this work, will more than repay the expenditure; while an exten- 
sive region )ying above, will be immediately brought into market. 

There is another point connected with this report which we should be glad to notice 
more at large, than the already protracted length of this article will permit. The 
academy at West Point has been assailed in the newspapers, and the policy of sus- 
saining that institution has even been made a subject of debate in some of the state 
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legislatures. From the evidence before us, we have no hesitation in declaring, that 
any reflecting man who will impartially intorm himself on the subject, must be satisfied 
not only of the utility of that institution, but that the amount expended in its support 
is actually yielding advantages to the country, sufficient to recommend it as a measure 
of economy. ‘The advantage of furnishing to the army as officers, a band of well- 
educated and disciplined young men, is in itself of incalculable importance. The 
improvement which has taken place in the character and deportment of the officers of 
the army, chiefly in consequence of the regulation confining the appointments to 
cadets, seems almost incredible to those who know what it was, and see what itis. The 
time has passed by, when the officer was proverbially an idle man, who resorted to 
pleasure and to intemperance, from mere want of employment. ‘They are now, asa 
class, gentlemen of temperate and unexceptionable habits; and the scenes of profligacy 
and dissipation once so common in the vicinity of our garrisons, and even within the 
barracks, are now unknown. General Eaton who kept a diary, while in service in 
our army, bas left on record the following list of a court-martial which sat at Cincin- 
nati, in 1793, with his comment, subsequently made. 


‘ Brigadier-general Thomas Posey, President—resigned and dead. 
Majors. D. Resigned and dead. 





H. D d by brandy. 
Captains. P. Dead per do. 

7. Dead. 

Eaton. 


P. Dead per brandy. 
M. Dead per do. 


F. Dead. 
P. Dead. 
J. D——d per brandy.’ 


No gentleman now in service, could perpetuate the disgrace of his brother officers 
by making up such a record; and although the change may be in part attributable to 
the great revolution of public sentiment, in reference to the most dangerous species of 
dissipation, it is also greatly owing to the fact that our younger officers are well edu- 
cated, that their training commenced early, and that they have been accustomed pre- 
viously to entering the army, to restraint and discipline at the military academy. 

But the country is deriving important advantages from the services of these gentle- 
men. In the course of instruction pursued at West Point, the study of mathematics 
receives the greatest share of attention, and the cadets become thoroughly versed in 
this valuable branch of knowledge. ‘Those who have not sufficient capacity to attain 
a respectable proficiency in these studies, or who neglect the opportunity, are dismissed 
as not being proper subjects for the patronage of the government, ‘The gentlemen 
commissioned, are young men who have improved their time, and who possess acqui- 
sitions of a useful character. The government has consequently always at its com- 
mand, both in and out of the corps of engineers, a large number of officers, well 
skilled in civil and military engineering, and it has been the policy forsome years past, 
to employ all who could be spared from duties strictly military, in superintending 
works of internal improvement, or in making surveys and estimates in anticipation of 
such works. Through the labors of these officers, and those of the topographical de- 
partment, the government has accumulated a vast mass of facts, the result of actual 
surveys of our harbors, rivers, boundaries, and various portions of the country, which 
afford to congress, and to the nation, at all times, the most authentic means of informa- 
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tion. The largest and most valuable contributions which have been made, to the top- 
ographical knowledge that we possess, in reference to our own widely-extended terri- 
tory, have emanated from this source. During the past year, as in former years, these 
officers have been employed is erecting and repairing fortifications, in surveying and 
improving harbors ou the sea coast and the lakes, in making roads, and in improv- 
ing vavigable streams, Nearly all] the works enumerated in the list which we have 
extracted from the report, are under their superintendence, The government has 
shown great wisdom in thus employing the army usefully in time of peace: and we 
doubt whether any equal wumber of persons under its pay, render services of equal 
value, or perform them with more fidelity, Nor can we imagine any plan by which 
the army can be steadily supplied with well-educated, efficient officers, competent to 
perform the various and highly important duties imposed on them, and fit to be trusted 
with the disburseme,t of the large sums which now pass annually through their hands, 
except that of educating them for the purpose—training them up from childhood, be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with their characters before they are trusted, giving them 
the amount of knowledge, and the kind of knowledge, necessary for their stations, and 
engaging them permanently in the service of their country. So far as our opinion may 
go, we should deeply deplore any change of policy which might destroy, or cripple, an 
institution whose influence upon the army has been so salutary, and whose advantages. 
have heen so signally blended with the best interests of the country. 





Practicat Essays oN Mepicaut Epvcation and the Medical Profession in the 
United States. By Daniel Drake, M.D. Cincinnati: Roff & Young. 


In a late number we spoke of the necessity of general education, and literary 
acquirements, in reference to one of the most dignified, and certainly the most useful 
of the liberal professions. We are glad to find similar views, in relation to another 
profession, most ably supported, in the work before us: a work which has been some 
time published, but which had escaped our notice. We were not aware until our 
attention was directed to it, that this unassuming volume treated of topics interesting 
to the general reader, and of importance to the whole community, as well as to that 
class of our fellow-citizens to whom it is more immediately addressed. 

We might pause to inquire, why it is that certain professions continue to be termed 
liberal and learned, whew that accurate knowledge, and those extensive acquisitions 
which once elevated them to so high a standing, have ceased to be considered indis- 
pensable, or even desirable. A century ago the pillars of the law were men of exten- 
sive erudition; they were not merely gentlemen learned in the law, but were deeply 
versed in the ancient classics, in history, and in the science of government. Perhaps 
one reason for this was, that knowledge was obtained with more difficulty than at pres- 
ent, and pursued with more ardor; it was not so generally diffused, and being confined 
to comparatively few, was the more highly esteemed. 

It must be obvious to every observer, that at present, and in our country, the pro- 
fessions are crowded with persons whose early education has been defective; and who 
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commence their professional studies with very slender literary acquirements, and scarce- 
ly any fixed habits of mental discipline. Even where the ceremony of passing through 
college is thought necessary, it is, with respect to but too many, a mere cere mony. 
The parsimony of the parent, or the impatience of the young aspirant to Commence 
the career of active life, converts the whole operation of preparing the mind into a 
race against time. ‘The pupil is hastily fitted for college; he is then sent to the insti- 
tution whose ciploma may be obtained upon the cheapest 'erms, and within the 
shortest period; and the season of professional study is passed over with the same 
economy of mental exertion. 

Dr. Drake remarks, in this admirable litle volame,*In the selection of boys for 
the study of medicine, many circumstances entirely disconnected with their fitness, 
too often exert a dominant influence; when their sway should be kept subordinate, 
or even regarded as entirely inadmissible. A neighboring physician wants a student 
to reside in his office; or one son of a family is thought too weakly to labor on the 
farm or in the workshop; he is indolent and averse to bodily exertion; or addicted to 
study, but too stupid for the bar, or too immoral for the pulpit; the parents wish to 
have one gentleman in the family, and a doctor is a gentleman: these and many 
other extraneous considerations, not unfrequently decide the choice; and swell the 
numbers while they impair the character of the profession.’ 

The writer proceeds to show, that boys selected for the study of medicine, should 
have good constitutions, together with vigorous and inquiring minds, ‘They should 
be imbued with ambition. A mere love of knowledge is not to be relied upon; for 
the greatest lovers of knowledge are not unfrequently deficient in executive talents, 
and go on acquiring without learning how to appreciate.’ He proceeds to point the 
necessity of industry and perseverance, without which the student will balk at every 
difficulty, and require to be goaded ou through all the stages of his pupilage. 

The following suggestions are full of truth and good sense: * Parents who are too 
poor to afiord their sons the necessary opportunities, should not aim at making them 
physicians. If we now and then see one, whose talents, ambition, and enterprise have 
enabled him to acquire distinction in despite of every obstacle, we meet with many 
more who all their lives remain unfinished and imperfect, from the want of adequate 
time and opportunities, while engaged in their professional studies. I am the more 
disposed to insist of these truths, because so many fathers are ignorant of what is really 
necessary to make their sons good physicians, and place them to the study of physic 
before they have accurately counted the cost. Of all causes which impede the pro- 
gress of medicine in the United States, not one is more operative than this.’ 

The writer proceeds to point out the impropriety of putting youth of * slender abili- 
ties’ to the study of medicine; and points out the evils which arise from this too com- 
mon practice, with his usual sagacity. 

The limits of this article will ouly allow us to pass along ripidly—we select, there- 
fore, without comment the following passage, which will commend itself toevery person 
of observation. 

* Although medicine is ranked with the learned professions, not a few of its profes- 
sors are signally deficient in learning. This is the case not only in the western states, 
where for obvious reasons it might be expected; but in almost every part of the union, 
with the exception of some of our large cities. Writing asI do for practical effect, 
and to promote reform, I am constrained to say, that even at this late period, the pro- 
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fession abounds in students and practitioners, who are radically defective in spelling, 
grammar, etymology, descriptive geography, arithmetic, and I might add, book-keeping, 


but that they generally apply themse)ves to the study of that important branch which 
supplies the want of early opportunities. Grammar and spelling especially, (to use 
the language in which I once heard a physician speak of the circulation of the blood) 
“appear to be among the secret arcanums of nature which Dr. Hamilton said 
would never be found out.” Nothing is more common than to commit gross viola- 
tions of both, in the directions which we write for our patients; aud, what is still more 
humbling to the pride of the profession, not a few of us never learn to spell the names, 
either of the medicines which we administer, or the diseases which we cure. Were 
this confined to unauthorized members of our profession, it would be an affair of little 
magnitude; but extending to many of the graduates of all our universities, it calls for 
unreserved exposure and unqualified reprehension.? 

The above remarks are just as true of the other professions, as of medicine; and 
we are glad to see a gentleman of Dr. Drake’s known and well-earned professional 
eminence, having the frankness and courage to expose plainly an evil of which we have 
long witnessed the deplorable consequences. We know that the ready answer is, that 
men deficient in early education have become distinguished, in all the professions. 
But let it be remembered that these have been men of remarkable abilities and uncom- 
mon industry, and that they have supplied the want of early culture, by intense labor. 
They have usually been men who have possessed great corporal as well as mental 
vigor, and who have been capable of greater exertions than others. ‘Those who 
remain ignorant or illiterate, certainly never become distinguished ; and a youth, who 
is illiterate when he commences his professional studies, has ten chances to one against 
him, that he will continue so during his life. 

‘It is sorrowful,’ our author remarks, ‘ to see, what every physician must have seen, 
the exertions of a generous young man consigned to the study of medicine, with a 
mind untutored and unstored; to witness his ill-directed efforts—strong, but compara 
tively unavailing; his fitful application; his embarrassments under every difficulty ; 
his disappointments and despondency ; above all, his mortification, from a conscious- 
ness of superior abilities united with a perpetual conviction of inferior progress. No 
devotedness of study, no intensity of ambition, no energy of intellect, not the whole 
combined, can make such an one what he would have been with early culture, nor 
raise him to the standard erected by his own vivid imagination. He may satisfy his 
friends, but must himself remain dissatisfied and unhappy.’ 

Dr. Drake has performed an acceptable service to the community, by the publication 
of this little volume, which is distinguished by sagacious reflections, and sound rational 
views. It ought to be extensively read, not only by medical men, but by parents, and 
all who feel interested in the education of youth, The subjects of which it treats are 
the * selection and preparatoy education of pupils, private pupilage, medical colleges, 
studies, duties and interests of young physicians, causes of error in the medical and 
physical sciences, legislative enactments, and professional quarrels;’ and we close by 
saying, aftera very careful perusal, that we have seldom met with a work in which 
topics of grave importance are treated with more ability, or in so clear and agreeable 
a manner; nor one in which good sense and practical usefulness, is so little alloyed by 


mere speculation. 
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Tue Rewieious Souvenir, a Christmas, New-year’s, and birth-day present, for 
1834. Edited by G. T. Bedell, D. D. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 


This is a neat, plain, and very beautiful volume, and in the execution of which 
great good taste is displayed in the observance of a happy medium between the plain- 
ness of a common book, and the tinsel finery in which the annuals are usually deco- 
rated. The articles possess a high degree of merit, both in a religious and literary 
point of view; and the editor asserts in his preface, that the volume does not contain 
one word which does not directly or impliedly honor or advance religion. Itis such a 


volume as might be expected from the pious and accomplished editor. 


An Essay on the spirit and influence of the Reformation, &c. By C. Villers, 
sometime professor of philosophy in the university of Gottingen. ‘Translated, &c. 
by Samuel Miller, D. D. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle, 1833. 

This is an admirable treatise, in which the author has compressed a vast deal of val- 
uable information and matured thought, in a small space. Besides treating of the 
general influence of the Reformation, he traces its effects upon each civilized state indi- 


vidually, and gives an interesting view of the progress of liberal principles in different 


countries, 


Parocuat Lectures on the Law and the Gospel. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle, 1533. 


The title of this work sufficiently discloses its character. It is written with much 
purity and force of style, and is very neatly published. 


Tne Aristocrat; an American Tale. By the author of Zoe. Philadelphia: Key 
& Biddle. 1833. 


We do not know who the author of Zoe is; but he is certainly a good writer. ‘The 
Aristocrat is very much above the mass of the novels of the day, and is the most agree- 
able aristocrat that we have met with lately. The female characters especially are 
drawn with discrimination and delicacy, which is a rare virtue in a novel, where the 
ladies generally figure like spangles on a dress—very glittering, but mere tinsel. ‘The 
Aristocrat is really what it purports to be—an American tale; written with ease and 
Spirit, quite unassuming, true to nature, and occasionally witty. 


Vittace Betres; a Novel. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1833. 


Village belles are quite as agreeable as any other belles when they happen to be 
clever; and those described in these volumes are first rate. The scenes are quiet, 
social and entertaining, without stirring incidents to surprise and terrify; and the her. 
oines are nice girls, though the men are all stupid enough. It is an entertaining, 
and an unexceptionable work; and the author is evidently a female, as may be dis- 
cerned from her intimate knowledge of ladies? tempers and sleeves. 
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Tas District Scuoot 4s ft was. By One who went to it. Boston: Carter, Hen- 
dee & Co. 1833. 


We read this through without stopping, and when we were done, felt pleased with 
the author for having entertained us, and with ourselves for liking him. It is one of 


those happy hits which one does not meet with every day. The description of one of 
the teachers, Mary Smith, is beautiful and touching. The work is an admirable satire 
upon the system of teaching children ‘as i€ was,’ and contains many suggestions 
which might be profitable to those engaged in that employment as it is. ‘There are 
some vulgarisms in language, such as would hardly be expected in such a book: 48 
‘when I happened late,’—‘ the scholars gathered up their implements of learning and 
left likewise.’ The latter mode of using the verb to leave, is, we believe, common in 
New England, and is fast spreading like a foul contagion over the land, to the great 
annoyance of those who love to hear good grammar. *When do you leave? ‘ He 
left yesterday,’ are now often heard; but are certainly listeed to with pain by thase 
who would not see the king’s English inhumanly murdered. We notice it in this in- 
stance, because the offence proceeds from one whom we suppose to be a leacher, and 
in whom bad language, if not a crime, is a high misdemeanor. 


Practicat Forms in Actions Personal and Real, and in Chancery, with Notes, &c-. 
upon the Practice of Law in the Supreme Court and courts of Common Pleas. 
By P. B. Wilcox, Attorney at Law. Columbus: N. Whiting. 1833. 


We take the earliest opportunity to say that an article which appeared im the last 
number of the magazine, and was inserted during our absence, does not express our 
opinion of Mr. Wilcox’s work on practice. That article was written by a friend in 
whose judgment we have great confidence; but on examining the case for ourselves, 
we have come to the opinion that the verdict pronounced is contrary to law and evi- 
dence, and have determined to award a new trial. 

In the publication of a work on practice, both the compiler and the publisher, have 
undertaken a very serious responsibility. ‘The preparation of such a book under any 
circumstances, is a work of great labor; one that requires an extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with the forms of business, as well as with the science of law, and 
demands great attention to accuracy of detail and convenience of arrangement. I¢ 
will be readily seen, that ina new state, the labors of the compiler must be greatly 
enhanced and embarrassed, by the absence of works similar to his own, and the diffi- 
culty of collecting authentic materials; and the uncertainty of success certainly renders 
the enterprise of the publisher one of much doubt. If well executed the work will be of 
immense value to the legal profession; it should at least have a fair trial, and not be 
hastily condemned. 

The judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, have recommended this work in the 
following language: ‘ they believe it to be a valuable and well-executed compilation, 
and regarding it as an important auxiliary to the profession, and likely to contribute 
much to the uniformity of the practice, they recommend it to the patronage of the clerks 
of the different courts, and the members of the bar... Mr. Hammond, who is a 
good judge of such matters, says of it: ‘ it supplies forms for almost every description 
of entries and judgments, decrees and orders, in the courts, by justices of the peace, 
and master-commissioners in chancery; and 2 brief account of the different actions 
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most in use, with forms of declarations and other pleadings. The work has been in 
use by the Court in Bank, since the commencement of the present session, and is found 
so great a convenience as to obtain a special approbation from the judges.’ 

Having no disposition to reverse the opinion of the Supreme Court, and believing 
it to be judicious and strictly correct, we concur, and very cheerfully recommend 
Mr. Wilcox’s book as one deserving the decided approbation and patronage of 
the Bar. 


Tue Penny Magazine. London: Charles Knight. New York: William Jackson. 


We know of no parallel to the cheapness with which periodicals are now published, 
unless it be in the famous sign over the door of a drinking house in London: ¢ drunk 
for a penny, dead drunk for two pence, and clean straw for nothing.’ If there be 
any disposed to drink to intoxication at the deep wells of learning, they may now do 
so almost without money and without price. ‘These cheap sheets filled with useful 
information, form a new era in our jiterature, and constitute a powerful auxiliary to 
the great work of improvement which is proceeding so rapidly. ‘The Penny Magazine 
is one of the best of its kind, and may be recommended as a cheap and valuable 
publication. 


Tue CuiLv’s Newsparer. Cincinnati: Corey and Fairbank. 


A small sheet, very neatly printed, has just commenced making its semi-monthly 
appearance in this city, under the above title. It is edited by the reverend ‘Thomas 
Prainerd, assisted by the reverend B. P. Aydelotte, under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Sunday School Union, composed of four persons of different 
denominations. Al] this care seems to be taken to afford a pledge that the paper shall 
not have any sectarian bias. 

There is no doubt on our minds of the great advantage of periodicals for chiiuren; 
which awaken their curiosity, give them the habit of reading, and furnish them with a 
stated supply of wholesome intellectual nourishment. The Child’s Newspaper is 
calculated to be a valuable auxiliary in the education of our western youth. ‘The 
plan is a good one, and has so far been well executed, and we very cheerfully and 
cordially wish it success. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


LIST OF AMERICAN BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 
With the date of their formation, and income in 1830. 



















Connecticut Missionary, 1798 $ 3,013,06 
Philadelphia Bible Society, 1808 
American Board Foreign Missions, 1810 106,928,26 
American Baptist Board Foreign Missions, 1814 20,000,00 
American ‘Tract Society, 1814 11, 102,06 
American Education Society, 1816 30.710,14 
American Asylum, Deaf and Dumb, 1816 
American Bible Society, 1816 170,067,55 
Presbyterian Board of Education, 1817 12,632,00 
General Assembly’s Board of Missions, 1818 12,632,43 
Methodist Missionary Society, 1819 13,128,00 
American Colonization Society, 1819 20,295,00 
Dutch Reformed Missionary Society, 1822 4,604,00 
American Sunday School Union, 1824 70,521,70 
Baptist General Tract Society, 1824 5,936,39 
Prison discipline Society, 1825 3,353,52 
Massachusetts Sunday School Union, 1825 1,465,46 
American Tract Society, 1825 60,210,00 
American Temperance Society, 1826 
American Home Missionary Society, 1826 33,229,00 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 1826 4,159,87 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1827 
Peace Society, 1828 495,85 
African Education Society, 1830 

$584,084,29 








LIST OF ENGLISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 
With the date of their formation, and income in 1830. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, founded 1801 income in 1830, £86,259 

























Promoting christian knowledge, 1799 72,486 
Wesleyan Missionary, —_ 55,565 
London Missionary, 1795 48,526 
Church Missionary, 1800 53,675 
Propagating the Gospel, 1701 29,168 
Religious Traet, 1799 24,973 
National School, 1810 20,000 
London Jews, 1808 12,272 
Baptist Missionary, 1792 10,393 
Hibernian, 1806 9,228 
Sunday School Union, 1803 6,323 
Ffome Missionary, 1819 5,782 
Missions United Brethren, 1732 4,021 
Naval and Military Bible, 1780 3,396 
British Reformation, 1827 3,000 
Prayer book and Homily, 1813 2,207 
Anti Slavery, 1823 2,134 
British and foreign School, 1805 2,038 
Peace, 1816 28 








Whole amount for 1830, £462,274 


Or about two millions of dollars, 
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TOTAL POPULATION OF THE EARTH, 


According to the tables of M. Adrien Balin, prepared for the * Balance Politique 
du Globe.’ 


Surface. Inhabitants, 
Europe, 2,793,000 miles, 227,700,000 
Asia, 12,118,000 390,000,000 
Africa, 8,516,000 60,000,000 
America, 11,046,000 39,000,000 
Australasia, 3, 100,000 20,300,000 
737,000,000 


37,573,000 


INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH, 


Divided aceording to religious belief, as estimated by the geographers Malte 
Brun and Hassel. 


Malta Brun. Hassel. 


Catholics, 116,000,000 134,000,000 


Greek Church, 
Protestants, 


Total christians, 


Jews, 
Mahometans, 
Pagans, 


Total Inhabitants, 


642,000,000 


70,000,000 
42,000,000 


228,000,000 


1,000,000 
100,000,000 
310,000,000 


62,000,000 
59,000,000 


251,000,000 
3,000,000 


120,000,000 
550,000,00 


924,000,000 


Thus do three of the most eminent geographers differ; there being on the globe, 
according to 


Malte Brun, 642 millions. 
Balbi, 737 millions, 
Hassel, 924 millions. 


THE WESTERN TRADE. 


The three great cities, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are each contend- 
ing for a monopoly of the western trade, and each are pursuing their several measures 
to obtain it. New York, by means of the Hudson and Erie canal, Lake Erie and 
the Ohio canal, has at present the advantage over either Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
But the time is at hand when the Baltimore and Ohio rail road will draw off a con- 
siderable portion of the trade to Baltimore, and the Philadelphians will not rest easy 
till they secure a large share of it to themselves. A project is now on foot to construct 
a canal to connect the canals of Pennsylvania with the Obio canal. It is thus noticed 
in the Philadelphia Intelligencer: 

* We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the western country is supplied at a 
cheaper rate with goods from New York, than Philadelphia, on account of the cost of 
transportation. Our merchants have in many cases, agreed to deliver goods at the 
city of New York, in order to retain their customers. The Ohio trade, which once 
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was the Philadelphians, is fast passing from us. ‘The Western Reserve, with its 
large population, has drawn nearly all its supplies from New York. Are we told to 
fold our arms—must our merchants be content with full shelves and empty drawers, or 
must they be driven to the city of New York to sustain themselves? The New 
Y orkers boast that they can deliver goods at Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, as cheap as 
the Philadelphians can at Pittsburgh; and they further boast that whilst their goods are 
at Portsmouth ready for rapid transportation to any point in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, those of Philadelphia are waiting for the waters of the Ohio to rise a sufficient 
height for transportation. What shall bedone? Let the Legislature, without delay, 
take measures to construct a canal to unite with the Ohio canal. Unless this be done, 
and done quickly, Pennsylvania may regret when too late, her want of enterprise, her 
neglect of the means which nature has given her to make Philadelphia the entrepot of 
the West.’ 

Should this project be carried into effect, its consequences to New York can only 
be counteracted by constructing the proposed Mad-river rail road, connecting the 
Ohio river at Cincinnati with Lake Erie at Sandusky. If then the Schenectady 
and Utica Rail road be extended, as it will be, to Buffalo, we can offer facilities to 
western merchants both in respect to freight and travel, which are not likely to be 
surpassed, 

The result of the whole matter will be, we presume, that while immense facilities 
of intercourse between the east and the west will be effected by means of the several 
communications opened or to be opened, no one city will be exclusive gainer. Some 
one or two of the channels of intercourse, in the language of the Baltimore American, 
‘may and probably will become chief avenues; and in the prodigious exuberance 
and astonishing growth of the West, will probably find abundant and lucrative 
employment.’ 

While on this subject, we must not omit to mention a project recently started, of a 
rail road from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, passing through the southwest part of 
Tennessee, the northernpart of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and the southern 
partof South Carolina. A convention of delegates from six counties in ‘Tennessee, 
held at Bolivar, in that state, October 14th, voted that such a work was both practi- 
cable and desirable. We observe that they propose to call on Hercules to assist them. 
In this case, it will be a matter of some curiosity to see how the members of Congress 
from the states through which the road is to run, will stand affected on the question of 
internal improvements being aided by the general government.—Jour. Com. 


Otp Booxs.—Some years ago, a gentleman in the city of Hartford had a cart load 
of old books which had long been in his famlly, piled up like lumber in his garret. He 
told a clergyman of that city that he had these books, and that he would give them to 
any one who would take them. ‘The clergyman died not long after this offer was made, 
and before he could avail himself of it. ‘The gentleman who owned them also died: 
the books were appraised at three dollars and purchased at the appraised price by a 
bookseller, who carried them to his shop and exhibited them for sale. 

A gentleman of NewHaven, who happened to understand their value, saw them and 
purchased them of the bookseller for twenty dollars. He took them to New Haven, 
sold a part, kept a part for himself, made a liberal donation from them to the library of 
Yale College, and then sold the balance for two hundred dollars. 

Among those which he sold was an edition of the Fathers, now in the library at 
Andover, and the most perfect copy in America; that at Cambridge being quite im- 
perfect. The price was five hundred dollars. It is the Basil edition, printed in 1523, 
and like most of the old books, very superior both in paper and print to the typography 
of the present day. 


Tue Missour: River.—The St. Louis Republican states, that Mr. Brooks, 
giving * the mileage to the principal rivers which pour their treasures into New Or- 
leans, does not state the extent which the Missouri is navigable by steam. This is 
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deemed of some importance, inasmuch as there is not, in the general, an accurate 
knowledge on this subject. The American Fur Company have sent their steam boats 
twenty-one hundred miles above the mouth of Missouri, and in high water, steam 
boats of light draught can ascend two thousand six hundred miles. The Mississippi 
is navigable by steam between six and seven hundred miles above St. Lovis— 
the rivers pass through an exceedingly fertile country; and when a just system of jn- 
ternal improvement shall be carried into operation, not only New Orleans and the 
great valley of the Mississippi will be benefited, but every portion of the United States 
will feel the invigorating influence of such a course.’ 


Superiority or Pusuic Lisrarties In France.— Whatever may be the state of the 
Press in France, the extent and munificence of her public libraries must command ou: 
admiration. This is the more extraordinary, when we consider that the country 
which produced a Newton and a Locke, names with which those of Malebranche and 
Descartes can bear no comparison, is very deficient in public libraries. When the 
King’s library shall be added to the Sloanian, Harleian, and Cottonian collections, at 
the British Museum, the whole will not then amount to one-third of the books which 
are contained in the Biblotheque du Roi at Paris. The following list will appear suffi- 
ciently extensive :—TIn Paris the royal library has above seven hundred thousand printed 
volumes, and seventy thousand manuscripis. ‘The library of Monsieur has one hundred 
and fifty thousand printed volumes, and five thousand manuscripts. ‘The Genevieve, 
one hundred thousand printed volumes, and two thousand manuscripts. The Magazine 
library, ninety-two thousand printed volumes, and three thousand manuscripts. The 
library of the city of Paris, twenty thousand volumes. .4/l these are daily open to 
the public. In the departments there are twenty-five public libraries, with above one 
million seven hundred thousand volumes, of which Aix has seventy-two thousand six 
hundred and seventy; Marseilles, thirty-one thousand five hundred; ‘Toulouse, thirty 
thousand; Bourdeaux, one hundred and five thousand; Tours, thirty thousand; Ly- 
ons, one hundred and six thousand; Versailles, forty thousand; and Ameins, forty 
thousand. In the royal library at Paris there are several uncollated manuscripts of 
the scriptures, 


Kines or Evrore.—There are forty-nine reigning sovereigns in Europe, exclusive 
of Otho, who was elected to his present rank. Nineteen of these are catholics, sev- 
enteen lutherans, five reformed dutch, five evangelical, one episcopalian, one of the 
Greek Church, and one of the mahometan. 

The oldest of them all is Anthony of Saxony, who is seventy-seven. The youngest, 
Ferdinand of the two Sicilies, who is twenty-four, and Donna Maria, who is fifteen. 

Frederick, grand duke of Saxe-Allenburg, has been on the throne longest, fifty-three 
years. ‘The youngest at accession were those of the German princes, who were two, 
three and five. ‘There are two republican rulers in Europe, the Laudemen of Swit- 
zerland, and the President of ‘the Ionian Isles. 
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TO READERS. 


Weare happy to find our table better supplied with commu- 
nications than has been customary,and we hope that our friends 
are beginning to get over their diffidence, or their strenuous 
idleness, sufticiently to become better correspondents in future. 

The article on periodicals in this number will be found to 
contain much valuable information. It has been prepared with 
great care. ‘The tables however may not be strictly accurate, 
as the facts are of so fluctuating a nature as not to be easily 
collected. Should they prove defectiv e, we hope the publica- 
tion will be the means of eliciting correct information. We 
return our thanks to the ingenious friend to whom we are in- 
debted for this interesting article. 

The ladies have not forgotten us. We are glad of that; for 
if we have them on our side ‘all the best men are ours;’ at least 
so says Shakspeare. We have the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers a poetic gem from the pen of Miss Gould, written 
for our magazine, and one of several most acceptable communi- 

cations which we have received from that highly gifted lady. 
We have reason to hope that our readers will often be regaled 
with the delightful productions of her graceful and artless 
muse. 

Though prophets have not much honor in their own country, 
we may venture to say that we have a lady in our own city who 
has few superiors in genius, or delicacy of thought, and to whose 
pen we are permitted to hope we may be occasionally indebted. 
We have a few stanzas from her for our next number. 

Another lady has written for us a sprightly and very agree- 
able tale, which appearsin this number. We hope that one who 
writes with so much ease and gracefulness, will frequently ex- 
ercise her powers of pleasing for the benefit of our readers. 
With such assistants as those above named, we could venture to 
promise that the pages of our magazine, like the lips of an elo- 
quent personage in the fairy tale, should never open without 
throwing out pearls and diamonds. 





